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THE PANAMA CANAL 
By TRACY ROBINSON. 
TWH Canal question is elemental. It deals with the mag- 
| nificent idea of dividing a hemisphere. That which 
Nature failed to accomplish, man undertakes to solve. 





History treats of no enterprise so gigantic. No wonder 
that it appeals to the imagination, stimulates the energy, 
and challenges the courage of the American peopie. 

The failure of the French gave into our hands their splendid work, 
at a price far less than its actual worth, especially when the value of 
the Panama Railroad is considered. The latter cost $7,000,000, 
and was sold to the French Company, with the exception of less 
than 1,500 shares of $100 each, for nearly $20,000,000. 

It is worth today more than the latter sum, as a common carrier, 
independent of the inestimable value it is and will be in the con- 
struction of the Canal. Some people seem to think that all com- 
mercial traffic over the railroad ought to be surrendered to the 
Tehuantepec route, now that the latter is opened for traffic, but it 
would be much wiser to pursue the course recommended by Mr. 
John F. Wallace, while he was chief engineer, and increase the 
terminal and other facilities so as to do twice, thrice, or five times 
the business of the present time, in addition to Canal work. That 
wise man foresaw that if the traffic was not encouraged, but was 
diverted, it might not return when the Canal should be opened. 
Therefore the folly of talking about cutting it off, by failing to pro 


vide for it. The money earned would be of very little account, it 


is said, but perhaps our people might think otherwise when they 
know that it could be made to amount to two or three millions pet 


annum, if properly handled by a competent man 
Illustrations are from photographs by Fishbaugh 
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But the railroad is, after all, a side issue. The main thing is 
the Canal—THE CANAL! 

On the arrival of M. de Lesseps at Colon, December 31, 1879, | 
had the honor to be one of the Committee of Recey tion. The first 
impression of the Grand Old Enthusiast, as he may be called, was 
not altogether favorable. He was a small man, already past “pier 
70,’ without any distinguishing marks of greatness. But when he 
spoke, there was something about him that was winning. It was 
always said that he was magnetic. At all events, when, after re 
plying to many questions in the frankest, readiest manner, he said 
with great emphasis in conclusion, “THE CANAL WILL BE 
MADE,” his auditors believed it. And for my part, I have never 


ceased to believe it. 








NATIVE STREET AT EMPIRE 


\ll the world knows that the French failed. But not altogether 
ly. At least the name and fame of M. de Lesseps were 


the 


inglorious 


not tarnished, and the work performed remains a monument t 
French. Our engineers unite in praise of it. With our money and 
our steam-shovels they would have succeeded without a doubt. 

The question now is, however, how are we getting on? 

The treaty or convention between the United States and the new 
Republic of Panama, under which it became possible to complete the 
Canali, was signed at Washington, by John Hay and Bunau Varilla, 
on the 18th day of November, 1903. The same was ratified by the 
Provisional Government of Panama, December 2, 1903, and by the 
Senate of the United States on February 23, 1904. It has therefore 
been in force three years. On the 4th of May, 1904, the French 


Canal Company made formal transfer and delivery of the Canai 
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property of all descriptions to the Government of the United States. 
These transactions cost the United States fifty millions cash—and 
cheap at that! We came into possession of actual and prospective 
potentialities of almost unlimited scope, embracing the Panama Rail- 
road, already mentioned, and a strip of land ten miles wide from sea 
to sea, to be thenceforth called the Canal Zone, with rights of pos- 
session, if not of actual ownership, equal to every need. 

With the exception of the two cities of Panama and Colon we 
are in possession of the great Isthmian Transit, and these cities are 


so situated that the termini of the Canal are reached without having 


to pass through either. What more could be desired? In time they 
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THE PANAMA WATER Supply AT Rto GRANDE, CANAL ZONE 


may apply for admission to the Zone, and in fact the whole Republic 
of Panama may ask for annexation. 

M. de Lesseps said, during the memorable interview before men- 
tioned, that he would make the Canal in six vears. Little did he 
know 


that period before a beginning had been fairly made. In our case it 
l ~ ~ 


rr dream of the difficulties in his wav! It was more than halt 


is certain that no great progress has been made since May 4, 1004, 
except in the departments of sanitation and quarters. These have 
been pushed until is seems impossible that anything more is needed. 
The magnificent hospital buildings and grounds at Ancon, inherited 
from the French, have been restored and added unto until it is 
doubtful if there is a more perfect establishment of its kind in the 
world. At Colon the old French hospital has been converted into 


an admirable series of fine modern buildings of great extent. There 
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lent skill, even though the cost has been great 
first consideration, perhaps the money (a time) spent shou 
be regretted 
Yor has the b e department been be and in providing 

quarters for emplovees, white and black. About 2,000 buildings of 
ali kinds were left the French. Some of these were large and 
fine, but most of them had been used for laborers’ quarters, and alli 
were in need of repair. A great many new buildings, hundreds ot 
th ave also been erected, including tels, some of which art 
large and expensive. Hotel Tivoli, at Ancon, is of the latter class 

t is, perhaps, the largest and finest hotel-building between San 





DINING HALU AT ANCON HOSPITAL 


Diego and Valparaiso It is now, since January Ist, open to th 


public, and will no doubt in its superb situation attract a large nuin 


ver of guests of the tourist order, as soon as it becomes known. 
It is on a hill fronting the east, and overlooks the city of Panama and 
the beautiful islands f the c aS lar as Taboga on the south vith 
expanse of sea towards the Pear] Islar vith a range ot 
splendid hills. known as the Lesser Andes on the land side. Yes, th 
< 1 s indeed siunerh! \Ithough this te as not et quite 
| <I resident kk sevelt stonne there 

P] 

{other tels ¢ ¢ 1h ne, and at Cristobal. the \tial terminus 

hav CC] t for nite e cs ‘AS a yvenel thing the are 
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The Panama Railroad has been double-tracked about half its 
length of forty-seven miles since it was taken over. 

The amount of material, left by the French along the entire length 
of the Canal, and especially on the Culebra section, is astonishing. 
It is estimated at from 150,000 to 200,000 tons, a great deal of 
which had never been in use. Every conceivable thing ever invented 
in the way of machinery connected with excavation is scattered 
everywhere. \ considerable number of single pieces weigh many 
tons each, and are a nuisance, as they cannot be used for any purpose, 
and are in the way. This stuff is of no value, even as old iron. It 
would cost more to get it away than it is worth. 


Under the terms of the treaty, the cities of Panama and Colon 











AMERICAN QUARTERS AT EMPIRE 


} 


were to be put in order. The former has been supplied with water 
and its streets have been paved with vitrified brick, two very great 
improvements. li now, for the first time, conveys the impression, 
and puts on the airs, of a modern city. Over 800 houses have already 
had water introduced 

Colon has not been so fortunate. Front street (width twenty-one 


feet, length 2150 feet), has at last been paved with brick, and some ot 
the cross-streets are repaired with crushed stone, but by far the 
] ] | ] ; ; ' 
larger part of the town ts still ina wretched state \ writer of repute 
said recently ina respectable New York journal, among other things 
“Swamp-built Colon is a natural hotbed of disease Li 
must still remain the receiving and distributing station tor the vast 


bulk of men and supphes that are pouring into the Zone lus the 
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PART OF ‘‘COOLIE TowNn,’’ COLON, FEB. 9, 1907 














PART OF *‘COOLIE TOWN,’’ COLON, FEB. 9, 1907 
300 yards from sea-front where white residences, church, shops and hospital are located 
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PART OF PANAMA RAILROAD SHOPS, FEB. 9, 1907 














PART OF HOSPITAL BUILDINGS, COLON, FEB. 9, 1907 
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health of the whole Isthmus depends upon the health of Colon.” 
“The island's engineering surgeons have been sadly slack.” And 
so on. but times change; and hope whispers that perhaps in a year 
or two the alligator may disappear from his lair in the very midst 
and middle of the city. One measuring six feet was caught a month 
ago, within a hundred yards of the Market, and it has been no un- 
common thing now and again to bring in one to delight the small 
boy and to enliven the passing show. Nothing that had been said or 
written, up to a vear ago, about the neglected condition of the town 
was overdrawn, and even now it is bad. It has been a dark stain 


m initiatory Canal work. Poor Colon! 


The labor question appears now to be in a fair way of satisfactory 
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A CHURCH IN COLON 


settlement. West Indians, other than Jamaicans (who have been r¢ 
strained by obdurate Governor Swettenham), have been flocking in 
by the thousand, while Spanish and Italian laborers now form quit 
an important element, and will doubtless continue to arrive. There 
were, on the 31st of January, 1861 Spaniards and 1185 Italians at 


1 


work—3046 all told. The Italians, although more difficuit to control, 


ire regarded the best workmen. They prove handy about track 


work and on the dirt-trains. The Spaniards, although more quiet, 
are not so strong and able-bodied. The West Indians are: From 
sarbadoes, g,000; Martinique, 4,000; Jamaica, 6,000, and miscel 
laneous, about 2,000, or 21,000 in all, thus making a grand total of 
24,000 men. Add to this the number of white employes, stated as 


40, and the entire number is close upon 30,000. They are divide: 
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FRENCH ENGINES RUSTING AT EMPIRE 


into “gold men” and “silver men,” the former including the whites 
and a few from the colored race. These get paid in good, sound 
money of the United States, while the others receive what is calied 
in local phrase “tin money,” or Panama silver coin, worth only fifty 
cents in the dollar. 

The feeding problem has been solved, at least for the present, by 
the plan initiated February ist, under which the men are fed at 
kitchens provided by the Commission, and the cost deducted from 
their pay 

li 


States a large contingent of negro laborers, as reported, the labor 


the contractors for building the Canal bring from the southern 


problem would seem to be in the way of solution without the aid of 
China or Japan. 


So far as actual work on the Canal is concerned, comparatively 











ABANDONED MACHINERY AT EMPIRE 
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little had been done up to the end of 1905. The Culebra Cut was no 
deeper than when the French left it, and as a matter of fact is no 
deeper today. This statement is made from personal observation, 
on the third day of February, 1g07, when | passed twice through 
the whole length of the great cut. It was a mistake to say that the 
present .\merican level (in November last) was “sixty-five feet be- 
low that reached by the French.” There are strips of jungle that 
have grown up in the cut, and are still growing, which mark the 
bottom of the French excavation, that are below the American level 
reached at the above date. These strips are narrow, it is true; bui 
they were there in evidence at the date of my trip. The greater 
part of the American work has been done in removing the im- 


mense lJand-slides that had occurred since the French left, and in 

















OLD FRENCH MACHINERY AT PARAISO 


widening the cut. These great slides have only now been removed. 

\t present there is evidence of effective work all along the deep 
cutting between Las Obispo and Paraiso, a distance of seven-and- 
one-quarter miles. From the exact summit, where water runs cither 
way, the work-trains divide, one set going towards the Pacific, the 
other towards the Caribbean. There were, on February 3d, fifty 
steam-shovels in commission, I was told, forty-one of which were in 
the great Culebra Cut and its approaches. The average work of 
each shovel is stated as 700 yards daily, working an average of four 
hours, the other four of an eight-hour day being taken up by “waits” 
caused by one thing and another. It is expected that in March there 
will be a daily output (excepting always Sundays, when all exca- 
vation ceases and work is confined to repairs, moving tracks, etc.) of 


20,000 cubic vards in this Culebra-Obispo division. 
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CULEBRA CuT LOOKING NORTH, JUNE 1903 
The steam-shovel is a wonderful invention. At rest it looks like 
a big sullen monster, and at work this monster seems to be endowed 


with almost human intelligence. When forty or fifty or one hundred 


of these machines shall be digging all at once, the dirt will indeed fly! 
In the month of January, 566,000 cubic yards were taken out, 
which is double, I am told, the output of the best French work. As- 


surance is given that in a short time this will be largely exceeded. 








CULEBRA CuT LOOKING SOUTH, OCTOBER 1906 
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The problem of finding “dumps” and of keeping the working tracks 
in shape, is a very difficult one, and has been placed in exceeding] 
\ large part of the excavated material will have to be 


able hands. 
The 


hauled long distances, which will add to the time and expense. 
new dirt-cars, however, now in use, forty-three feet long, and capa 
ble of carrying twenty cubic yards each, and 
ers,” by which a whole train of sixteen to twenty cars can be un 


the ingenious “unload 


loaded in a few minutes, make the old methods of performing such 
work look primitive and antiquated. In fact, taken in connection with 











A DYNAMITE BLAST IN CULEBRA CUT 


the big steam-shovels, they are factors of tremendous interest and im 
portance. They make it seem more than ever certain, handled as 


they are and will be by intelligent men of our race, that the saying 


of M. de Lesseps, before quoted, was prophetic. Tur CANAL with 
BE MADE! 

The Gatun Dam is another matter of the first importance. A 
strong feeling prevails that it is a mistake, and that a Canal at sea 
level should be made, at whatever cost of time and money. A hun 
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THE GAMBOA RIVER RUNNING THROUGH THE CANAL AT EMPIRE 
Nov. 17, 1906 


dred millions more or less, and five or ten vears longer, would not 


count, a half-century or a century henes The question is still wortl 


grave reconsideration 

There is considerable activity at Gatun, in preliminary work, but 
it will be a long time before any part of the immense dam, with its 
adjacent locks, will be visible to the naked ev It is easv to say 
that such a dam can be made, “a mountain of earth” as it is described, 
and such unheard-of locks, but not so easy to sav with anv certainty 


‘ 


that they will prove a success. In short, it must be regarded a tre 
mendously uncertain experiment, with equally tremendous possi 
bilities of failure \ sea-level channel once opened might in time 
by the process of gradual enlargement, become a veritable grand 


wide, deep “Straits of Panama.” 








THE CHAGRES RIVER AT HIGH WATER, GATUN, Nov. 17, 1906 
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CROSSING THE ISTHMUS IN 1850 

By BENJAMIN IV. WELLS. 
THE “Letters of An Argonaut” published two vears 
ago in Our West, Thomas Goodwin Wells gave some 


account of a journey across the Isthmus made in De- 





cember, 1850. His brother, Edwin R. Wells, who 
accompanied him on this journey, made a fuller account 
of it in a pocket diary. Preserved by a strange chance, it has just 
come to light twenty-three vears after his death. Written from day to 
day, it gives a vivid record of what must have been an experience 
common to thousands of early Californians. The sudden break in 
the narrative may be attributed to Chagres fever, which seized the 
writer almost immediately after his embarkation at Panama. Later 
leaves in the same notebook contain memoranda of the contracts for 
rebuilding the banking house of Wells & Co. at the corner of Clay 
and Montgomery streets in June and July of 1851, and have some 


economic interest. 


Sunday (Dee. 8, 1850) we made St. Andrew's Island. Saturday night we 
laid by all night, lost Phe Captain could not tell where we were, and was 
afraid of getting onto some of the shoals that are in that neighborhood, but 


Sunday we made the Island and Monday morning early we made land, 


did not get into Chagres until near night on account of not knowing where 
the port was exactly. We went down the wrong way and had to go back 
again. It was late when we got anchored The wind was fresh and the sur! 
was breaking nearly across the mouth of the harbour, so we did not land 
until the next morning, which was Tuesday, the roth. Well, we landed all 
safely and got some breaktast. lound a poor fellow there accused of robbing 
his companion, and they raised a jury to try him Vhey brought him 

guilty and sentenced him to be whipped, twenty-five lashes every hour until 
he would give up or tell where the money was. |hey had commenced 











SHINGLING A PANAMA HOUSE 
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whipping him before we left, but I do not know how it came out The two 


were travelling home to the States together. Well, we made a bargain with 


a little steamboat to take us up to Cruces, i. e., the boat should take us up 
some 44 miles and take along small barges and send us up in them the rest 
of the way. We were all anxious to get out of Chagres, which is the dirtiest, 
meanest place, | think, on the face of the earth. All concur, however, in 
placing Cruces alongside of Chagres. While here and for some distance up 
the river I could, | thought, feel myself breathing in pestilence in the at- 
mosphere The rainy season was not quite over, and when the sun was out 
the steam or vapour was constantly rising from the ground, which is exceed 
ingly rich lhe river bottoms are covered with a dense growth, large trees 
and small trees, bamboo and vines interwoven so thick as to make a passage 
through them for a man impossible. Everything grows most luxuriantly, 
ut the people, a mixture of Spanish, Indians and negroes, are so indolent 


that very little is produced, and of course we fared rather slim in the eating 








FLAT ARCH IN AN OLD RUIN, PANAMA 


ling The only thing that we relished at all was ham, and that only ocea 
sionally, for it all had to be brought here, and a great deal spoiled in bringing 
it, and of course it had to be used all the same as though it was ever so good 
Well, about one o'clock Tuesday we bid good-bye to Chagres with as hearty 
good will as you can possibly imagine. We bought, however, before leay 
ing, an india-rubber overcoat and blanket of the sam We got up about 
twenty-two miles that evening; stopped at a place called “Dose Hermanes 


in English, ‘}wo Women or Two Sisters. Well, there was no place on board 


the boat to lie down The baggage took up all the room about the decks, with 


nothing overhead but an awning. Some few, I believe, lay down upon the 


trunks. My brother and myself went up to the ranch and got something to 
eat. ‘The house was made by setting four posts down firmly in the ground, 
then running bamboo round from corner to corner at the upper end, and 
then the rafters from there, and tied with thongs of rawhide, and then run- 


ning bamboo across the rafters again, fastening the same way and then 
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thatching with a kind of cane that has a leaf resembling corn blades some- 
thing, and in this way they make a very tight roof. Some of the houses ar« 
built entirely of bamboo stuck close together in the ground and cut as long 
as they want the house to be high, and then put on the roof as before 
described. None of them, however, have any floor, simply the earth, and 
this they keep brushed off clean as convenient. However, this house we 
stopped at the first nizht was covered with canvas. We were shown a place 
where we might spread our patent bedsteads, and being tired we retired pretty 
soon. I put my mosquito-bar over mine and directly got into refreshing sleep, 
but about one o'clock | was awakened by the rain pouring down upon the foot 
of my bed. I threw off my bar, and as my umbrella stood handy, | raised it 
right quick and sat in that position until the rain was over, when I got up 
and put on my boots, the only article of clothing I had taken off, shut up 
my bed and thought I would sit up the rest of the night, but the landlady 
showed me another place that looked dry, and I was induced to try it once 


more, and laid until morning, but did not sleep any mors We started the 











WASHDAY ON THE CHAGRES RIVER 


next morning about five o'clock, but did not get far before we had to take to 
the small boats, and then we had a great deal of confusion. We gave the 
Captain $20 extra to furnish us with two boats, and we were to take in two 
others, making six in the two boats. But they found boats were rather scarce, 


age and the four of us into our boat, and that 





so we had to put all our bagg: 
loaded it down so that with the hands we had we made poor progress. One 
of our hands was of no account 

Well, we got up to the place called Palmkin Pt., the night that the 
steamboat should have brought us, but instead of being the first to arrive 
were the third boat. We got some supper up at the ranch and slept upon 
our trunks in the boat that night, with a small awning spread over us. We 
were determined to go ahead the next day, so my brother went in one of 
the mail-boats with Mr. Whitney, the mail agent, and we hired another hand 
to go to Cruces and paid him $12. We bought two skiff oars and paid $4 
for them and. started at five o'clock the next morning, and sure enough we 
beat everything to Gorgona there we overtook Mr. Whitney and my 


brother, who started about three o'clock, some two hours before us he 
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repre sentations were so tavor 


across Irom this piace ;Onsieur 


$16 each, and our baggage for 


UT WEST 


le that my brother concluded to stop and go 
Simon agreed to give us saddle mules for 


$10 for one hundred pounds, and start us at 








eight o'clock the next morning, which would be Frid nd insure our bag 
page tO go | “ough in tw t Tour hours fro n tl 1 under i 
forfeiture e-half tl rice, which s not t I 
rrived in Panam W he the rh te ime up 

whi mad np f cor thirt y V1 ir gouge, 1 
Me i>! 1 ‘ A s ( s t 1 ing tl t oe ke n 
was t e seen was $1 | oats we had either a ? 








A PANAMA WASHLADY 


myself, and Mr. King’s man, Patrick, stayed behind-to see the 


gres, so there we were completely at their 
\. M Ir. Stror Ir. Hill and 
ag e started. 
but when four o'clock P. M. 





All this time they we making good promises, 

rrived the told us ther vould be no more bagg started that evening, 
and if we did not go we could not have our mules the next morning; that 
the baggage would all be rted early the next morning Well, we con 
cluded to go dr. Kruges nd child, Mr. Dennison, Mrs. Merrill, Mrs 


Plumer and child, and a M1 
with the guides, the children 


lashed to a man’s back. I w 


Wa 


Hopkins had left some half hour ahead of us 
carried in a chair prepared for the purpose, 


s some little distance behind Strong and Hill, 
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and Patrick was a little behind me. When | came up with the other party, 
Mrs. Merrill's saddle had turned and she was walking. The guide had 
caught her mule and fixed her saddlk Mr. Dennison, in whose charge she 
was, was some distance ahead, holloaing to me and Patrick to help Mrs. 
Merrill. I dismounted and put Mrs. Merrill all right and mounted again and 
went ahead. I told Mr. Dennison I thought he had better gct the ladies 
ahead of him and then he could see toe them sco much better Ve pressed 
Patrick into his service, and | went on after Strong and Hill, and passed, | 
thought, over as bad a road as could possibly be, before dark—some places 
where the mules would just stand stiff and slide down almost perpendiculat 


precipices four or five feet, and across mudholes up to their bellies, and I 


began to get courage and thought we should get through without any very 
great trouble, but soon after dark | found great trouble in guiding my mule 
You see they do not put bridles on the riding mules, only occasionally, and 


mine happened only to have on a halter fastened to a headstall under the 














TYPES OF MARTINIQUE WOMEN ON THE ISTHMUS 


jaw, and the rascal would every litthe while jump out one side into the 
bushes to avoid a deep mudhole and jam my legs against trees or get 
entangled in vines and it was not long before | got so entangled in a vine 
that I was likely to get hauled off the mule, and by exerting all my strength 
I stopped the mule and turned him down into the mudhole, where he floun 
dered and fell 

(Here the narrative is broken. On another page is written: “Arrived in 
Panama, Saturday, 14th, one o'clock. Sailed from Panama ‘Tuesday, 17th, 
twelve o'clock.” ) 

The banking house of Wells & Co. on the corner of Clay and 
Montgomery streets was burned on May 4, and reopened for busi 


ness on June 20, 1851. Memoranda of contracts made in this con 


nection have interest as indicating how building was done at that 
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time and at what cost. There are also memoranda regarding rent of 
the four rooms on each of the three upper floors, for instance : 

State Court wants three rooms, third story, $500 per month, cash. 

Rooms in the second story at the head of stairs, $100 each, rear rooms 
$150 each [per month]. 

Fourth story, head of stairs, $50, corner $100. 

The range of office-rents would seem, then, to have been from $50 
to $150, above the ground floor. 

There are memoranda of two contracts for plastering, both with 
N. B. Clark, who “agrees to plaster the ceiling in the basement at 
8742 cents per square yard,” and to “furnish ali the materials and 
plaster the building of Wells & Co., corner Clay and Montgomery 
streets, in a good and workmanlike manner, of the best material, 











HvuT IN THE PANAMA JUNGLE 


good three-coat work, commencing in the hall of first floor and on the 
three upper floors, for the sum of $2,300 complete in three weeks. 
San Francisco, 5th June, 1851.” 

Town & Van Winkle, “in Sansom near Pine Street” offer to 
furnish sash at “$14 for each window in the three upper stories.” 

A carpenter, Henry Reeve, offers to build a “staircase to com- 
mence in the cellar and run to the roof. Rail and banister to be of 
mahogany, the doors of pine, the sash to be of mahogany and roof 
to be furred out so as to make a level ceiling in the upper story, fast- 
enings for doors and windows including locks for the doors to be of 


the most approved kind, the whole to be done of good materiai and 
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in a workmanlike manner and completed for occupancy in six days 
after the plastering is completed, $3,500.” 

Messrs. Kilbourn and Greer: “Estimate for finishing the building 
complete commencing with the staircase as it is from the cellar to the 
roof and all the work in the three upper stories, together with all the 
fastenings of the most approved kind, locks included, such to be ot 
mahogany, also stair rails and banisters, the rest pine, good material 
and to be done in a good workmanlike manner for the sum of 
$3,000.” 

These demands do not seem, under the exceptional circumstances, 


exorbitant, but that contracts for such sums should have been so 


loosely drawn and informally recorded, is not without interest. 
New York City. 
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THE CAMELS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
(A FORGOTTEN EXPERIMENT) 


By SHARLOT M. HALL. 
THE eighteenth of December, 1go02, there died at 
Tyson’s Wells, on the old desert road from the Coio- 
rado River to Wickenburg, a man who was part of 
one of the most romantic experiments ever undertaken 
by the United States government—a man around whom 





a picturesque, half-historic atmosphere has always clung, and whose 
name will never be quite forgotten in the old Southwest. 

Like the gaunt, age-stricken remnant of his old-time charges, 
“Hi Jolly”’—the form to which “Hadji Ali” became converted 
upon the tongues of his associates of another race—the last of 
the camel drivers, went back to the desert to die. He was a 
young man when he rode into Arizona on his high Syrian camel- 
saddle, convoying that troop of strange beasts before whom 
cavalry horses, pack-mules, and Indians hostile and friendly fled in 
terror. He had grown gray and grizzled and seen the very memory 
of his coming forgotten and the last “ship of the desert” a heap of 
weather-bleached bones, before he went to his own long bed in the 


sand. 

A particularly comprehensive and eventful life had been his in the 
land of his adoption, and, since the days when the camel-saddles were 
piled in a heap and abandoned near Gila Bend, and their ungainiy 
bearers turned loose to fare as best they could in the desert, he had 

















Illustrations are reproduced from “Report of the Secretary of War communicating in- 
formation respecting purchase of camels fur the purpose of Military transportation—1855- 
56-57.” 
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been scout and mule-packer, miner and prospector by turns; but 
always keeping to the desert, like the true Bedouin he was in spirit 
if not in birth. 

In his later years he could generally be found prospecting up and 
down the Plomas mountains, or perhaps straying over to the Har- 
cuavar or Harqua Hala 
cross and recross the desert and lure men to death every year with 
their famous lost mines, the “Peg Leg,” and “Nigger Ben,” and 





those strange, sun-blistered ranges that 


dozens more as elusive and alluring. After months of prospecting, 
Hi joliy would turn up now and then with his pockets full of speci- 
mens and some reminiscence of old times on his lips. He liked best 
to talk of the camels, and of his agreeing to stay in the United 
States one year and staying a little short of fifty. 














BACTRIAN CAMEL FROM CENTRAL ASIA 


From its outset the camel experiment was brimful of incident 
and excitement. Nothing of the sort had ever been undertaken be- 
fore, and even apart from the fact that some of the Oriental gov- 
ernments practically prohibited the exportation of camels under any 
pretext, it was the general belief that the animals would not survive 
a sea-voyage of any duration. Their distribution hitherto had been 
almost wholly by caravans and camel-dealers, and the few camels in 
Europe were mostly lodged in zoological gardens and regarded 
solely as curiosities. 

Two things led the United States government to approach the sub- 
ject from the utilitarian view-point. The recently acquired territory 
west of the Missouri river presented such problems in transporta- 
tion as, it was believed, could only be paralleled in the deserts of 
Asia and Africa; and the armies of Persia had their “Zembourek,” 
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the famous-camel artillery, while the French troops in Algiers had 
found camels of much assistance in their military movements. 

For once tradition dovetailed admirably with necessity. Here was 
a land of scant herbage and insufficient and precarious water-sup- 
ply, a region believed to contain vast sandy plains and half-barren 
uplands, and known to be infested by turbulent Indian tribes whose 
hawk-like descent on passing travelers demanded the nearest ap- 
proach to a winged pursuit. And beyond was California, with her 
gold and her thronging Argonauts, ready to pay an ounce of yellow 
dust for the safe carriage of a letter in quicker time than the slow 
sea-voyage around the Horn cr across the Isthmus. 

From the desert to camels was a natural transition, and the mat- 
ter was urged so earnestly and seriously by grave statesmen and mil- 
itary authorities that, on March 3, 1855, a bill was approved by 

















EMBARKATION OF CAMELS 


congress authorizing the expenditure of $30,000.00 in buying and 
bringing to the United States enough camels to make a thorough 
test of their practical value in the Southwest. 

The whole matter was placed in the hands of the War Department. 
Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, made a thorough and ex- 
haustive study of the subject and seems to have been its most en- 
thusiastic promoter. Almost immediately he set about preparations 
to carry out the plan, and, on May 16, 1855, directed Major Henry 
C. Wayne to “proceed to the Levant without delay and make such 
investigations as, with the knowledge you already possess of the 
animal and of the views and intentions of the government in relation 
to its introduction, will enable you to execute the law of Congress.” 

With Major Wayne was associated Lieutenant D. D. Porter, 
afterward Admiral Porter, who, with the naval store-ship “Supply,” 
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was ordered to join Major Wayne at Smyrna and arrange for the 
transportation of the camels to the coast of Texas, where they were 
to be landed. 

Major Wayne's orders took him to all the large cities of the Ori- 
ent. It was expected that he would find the finest camels in Persia, 
and he was ordered to spare no travel and expense in getting the very 
best, as only stock of the highest grade was desired. 

He was given letters to such Europeans as were known to have 
had experience with camels, from whom it was hoped that he might 
gain valuable information as to their care. He did learn somewhat 
from the Zoological Gardens in London and much more from off- 
cers who had served with the French troops in Algiers; but all in 
all, the important things were to be learned a little later from a big, 
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CAMEL SECURED FOR A GALE 


rough burden-camel, bought of the Bey of Tunis and loaded into the 
“Supply” with all the dignity of a high Moorish official going on 
board his private vessel. 

“The Bey” (as he was christened) had just settled down com- 
fortably in his unusual quarters when Major Wayne learned of the 
camels of Tuscany and went off to Florence and Pisa to examine 
them. For two hundred years the dukes of Tuscany had been breed- 
ing burden-camels exclusively for their own use, rigidly limiting the 
number born each year and permitting no animal to be owned out- 
side their own stables. 

These Tuscan camels were the strongest endorsemeni which th« 
new venture had yet received. Major Wayne found them ill-fed 
and unsheltered, exposed to every hardship and neglect, made to 
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bear loads of twelve hundred pounds, and at night turned out in the 
pine-forests to find such food as they might in a climate colder than 
Northern Texas. Yet they were as robust and hardy as possible 
and seemed to adapt themselves comfortably to their unfriendly en- 
vironment. If as much might be expected in the United States, the 
range of the camel would be extended indefinitely. 

From Tuscany Major Wayne went on to Constantinople and 
thence to Alexandria, that centering point for great caravans from 
all over the Levant. The news of his coming and his mission flew 

















DROMEDARY FROM MUSCAT 


before on the very wind and every sore-backed and superannuated 
camel in Asia Minor was doctored up and hurried down to the coast, 
to be generously urged upon the United States at the grievous sacri- 
fice of ten times its value. 

No end of camel lore was accumulated in short order—a good deal 
of it by disastrous experience with glib-tongued, dark-skinned deal- 
ers, and the untimely purchase of mangy, worthless beasts who were 
kept just long enough to prove their unfitness and sold again for 
whatever they would bring. 

It was found presently that Smyrna was the best buying and 
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loading point and a motley herd of camels from all parts of Asia 
was accumulated there—double-humped Bactrians, single-humped 
Arabians, and the hardy breeds of the Crimea. 

Lieutenant Porter became extravagantly enthusiastic and pictured 
the planters of the Southern States transporting their cotton to mar- 
ket and ploughing their fields by camel-power, importing those un- 
beautiful animals in place of stud-horses and breeding them to re- 
place mules and oxen. Camel beef was extolled as superior to that 
of cattle, and the milk and wool were reckoned as valuable con- 
siderations. 

It is interesting, now that the lapse of years has again relegated 
the camel in the Western world to the circus and menagerie, to know 
how they were expected to become part of the domestic economy of 
every well-regulated Southern farm. 

From Smyrna Major Wayne went to Cairo, with the hope of se- 
curing some of the fleet dromedaries of the Egyptian desert in ad- 
dition to the burden-camels already purchased. Here the Khedive 
promptly informed them that no dromedaries could be taken out of 
his country. He presently compromised on two, and, after ardent 
persuasion and a long and tedious explanation of the intention of the 
United States government, raised the number to four—two of each 
sex. 

To these the Viceroy of Egypt offered to add six dromedaries of 
finest strain as a personal gift to the United States; but when his 
generous offer was accepted such a miserable lot of diseased old 
street-camels was sent down that both the American representa- 
tives felt justified in refusing absolutely to receive them. A second 
lot no better than the first were sent down with profuse Oriental 
apologies and refused with equal politeness tempered with Western 
firmness. 

After this event the harassed camel-hunters shook the dust of 
Cairo from off their feet and went back to Smyrna to complete the 
purchase there, and to buy also such pack-saddles and trappings as 
might be necessary. From Cairo they took with them three Arabs 
to assist with the care of the stock, for it was part of the experiment 
to learn as much of native methods as possible. Earlier in the voy- 
age Arab help had been shipped at Tunis and found to be much less 
satisfactory than the American sailors; but it was believed that the 
care in breeding and calving required an experienced attendant, and 
the natives were employed primarily for that reason. 

At Smyrna two Greeks, Hi Jolly and Greek George, expert camel- 
drivers, were employed to assist in the loading and in the selection 
of the pack outfittings. With the aid of a sort of camel-chute which 
Lieutenant Porter invented, the loading was hurried along as 
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smoothly as if the woolly giants had been so many bales of Turkish 
rugs—bales ranging from 1,400 to 2,000 pounds in weight and from 
six to seven and a half feet tall. 

The only difficulty came when the humps of some of the big 
Bactrians refused to fit in under the deck, and as the camel could 
not very well be sliced down, the deck had to be raised; for the 
hump is a camel’s “crazy-bone” and the smallest bruise on it leaves 
him sulky and pouting for days. Indeed, pouting was found to 
be the camel’s most prominent temperamental characteristic. He 
was patient and humble, easier to load and care for than a cavairy 
horse, and not given to fighting except at certain seasons; but an 
injury to his feelings, or to his hump, would cause him to drop his 
long lip and pout like a school-girl till the fit passed. 

Curious slings were arranged, in which every camel was swung 
to prevent accidental injuries from slipping and falling when the 
ship rolled in heavy weather, and all care was taken to make the 
ungainly beasts as comfortable as possible in their enforced con- 
finement. ‘They were less trouble and fared better than so many 
horses, and several little camel-babies appeared before the voyage 
was over. 

The Egyptians had a curious practice of taking the baby camel 
by force as soon as the birth began and keeping it for several days 
so wrapped in rags that it could not stand or reach its mother, feed- 
ing it on rancid butter all the while. It was small wonder that the 
first little new-comers on the “Supply” found life under this treat- 
ment too heroic an undertaking; but Hi Jolly took charge of the 
rest and by allowing nature her own way landed several camel-colts 
who lived to grow up in the land to which their mothers had been 
unwilling immigrants. 

The “Supply” landed her cargo of thirty-four camels, old and 
young, at Powder Horn, on the Gulf coast of Texas, May 16, 1856. 
The big anima!s were wild with joy at feeling firm ground under 
their feet once more. They ran and frisked and played like horses 
turned to pasture and would scarcely permit themselves to be sad- 
dled and led to Indianola, a short distance inland, from which point 
they were presently moved to a special camel-camp in the Green 
valley, about sixty miles from San Antonio, named Camp Verde. 

They had borne the journey so well and shown themselves so use- 
ful in moving supplies from Indianola to Camp Verde that the re- 
ports of Major Wayne and Lieutenant Porter were most enthusiastic 
and strongly urged the importation of a second cargo of camel-cows 
to increase the breeding stock. Consequently, early in June, Major 
Wayne was, at his own request, left in charge of Camp Verde, and 
Lieutenant Porter was returned to Smyrna for the second lot of 
camels, landing forty-one at Powder Horn, January 20, 1857. 
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The Texas people were much interested in the curious animals 
which were expected to resolve into smallest terms the long trail west- 
ward into California. When Major Wayne came into San Antonio 
for supplies his camel-teams attracted as much attention as a circus. 
He soon proved to his own satisfaction and that of all onlookers that 
the camels could carry astonishing loads with comparative ease, even 
over muddy roads such as they had never been accustomed to. At- 
tached to a big government wagon, two of the Bactrians did the 
work of four or six mules, and one of them carried more than a 
‘housand pounds of grain, as an experiment in packing. 

On ship-board some of the camels suffered so much with the heat 
in their close quarters that it was found best to shear them. An ex- 
pert spinner, Mrs. Mary A. Shirkey of Victoria, Texas, spun from 
this wool enough undyed yard to make a pair of socks, which she 
knitted and which were sent to President Pierce as the first example 
of what might yet be a great industry. 

With the most brilliant hopes for their future, small bands of 
camels were sent out from time to time with government expeditions, 
and were found to answer admirably as pack-animals, barring cer- 
tain drawbacks. Major Wayne, with the largest faith in the ex- 
periment, urged that the speed-camels would form admirable mounts 
for scouting-parties in the pursuit of Indians, and that in case of 
attack they could be made to lie down and form a convenient breast- 
work, like the trained war-camels of Persia. Moreover, the very 
sight of them inspired such fear that a troop so mounted would be 
safe from ambush and sudden surprise. 

Unfortunately it was quickly developed that only Hi Jolly and his 
companion could stay on a camel going at full speed without turn- 
ing sea-sick or being lashed to the saddle—and American army offi- 
cers showed the least possible affinity for Asiatic camel saddles. As 
pack-animals no end of difficulty arose; for if the packs were im- 
properly adjusted a sore-backed, useless camel was the result, and by 
the time they were rightly in place, under the directions of the Greeks, 
the bulk of the American helpers were under guard for “insubordi- 
nation and violent and abusive language.” 

A cavalry march in company with the camels often became a 
stampede, and the soldiers told off for duty as camel hostlers devel- 
oped such a deep-rooted hatred for their charges that more than one 
camel who was reported as having “become unmanageable and es- 
caped into the desert,” did so with the full approval and assistance of 
his unwilling guards. 

No doubt further experience would have developed methods of 
packing more adapted to western needs, and saddles as useful as the 
Oriental type without their discomfort; and time would probably 
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have modified the extreme dislike which the American soldiers and 
packers manifested toward the unfortunate beasts, who were strang- 
ers in a strange land. With longer association both men and horses 
became familiar with the habits of the camels—the horses no longer 
stampeded at sight of the uncouth aliens, and it was seen that under 
kind treatment they not only lost their traditional ill-temper but be- 
came most docile and obedient, and even affectionate. 

It is a matter for genuine regret that this experiment which was 
regarded with so much enthusiasm by Major Wayne and Lieutenant 
Porter, the men best fitted to pass judgment, failed entirely by reason 
of unfavoring circumstances. The camels were healthy in their new 
home, were strong, capable and intelligent, and increased freely, and 
in the right hands would have proven as good carriers as in the 
Orient. But the beginning of the Civil War was the end of the camel 
experiment. 

The troops in western Texas and on into Arizona were withdrawn 
for active service in the South, and the little posts that had pro- 
tected the mail route were abandoned. Part of the camels were re- 
turned to Camp Verde with the idea of ultimately sending them back 
to Smyrna, but some time after the close of the war the survivers 
were sold to showmen and menageries. 

The camels in Arizona were taken to Drum Barracks near Los 
Angeles and there cared for, being herded on the surrounding hills 
and sometimes used experimentally in trips to Fort Yuma. It was 
still believed that they would prove useful in carrying supplies and 
mails across the desert, and there is little doubt that they would have 
done so if properly handled ; but the men who had studied the matter 
were actively engaged elsewhere and there was no one competent to 
direct the packing and feeding of the big burden-bearers. 

The Oriental tradition that the camel could eat and drink enough 
to last him on a long journey was accepted as literal truth. The fleet 
dromedaries, which in their own countries are fed and watered as 
carefully as a race-horse, were overfed, overwatered, and then sent 
into the desert at full speed by men who would have laughed at such 
treatment for the poorest pack-mule. They failed, as any animal 
would have failed, and were condemned and cast aside as useless be- 
cause of the ignorance and prejudice of the persons in charge of them. 

About 1866 those remaining at Drum Barracks, between thirty and 
forty, were sold to a Frenchman, who took them north into Nevada 
with the idea of using them to pack goods to the mining-camps as 
far as Idaho and Montana. Away from the yielding sands of the 
desert, on the stony mountain-trails, the camels quickly became too 
footsore to travel. Wherever they went on a road, freight were 
were frightened and before long their owner was ordered to take 
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his uncanny pack-train out of the country or see them shot by 
the teamsters. 

He brought them back to Fort Yuma, and, when he died there 
shortly afterward, the camels were turned loose in the desert to shift 
for themselves. No other attempt of any importance was made to 
use them and they soon retired to the least-frequented foot-hills, 
where bands of them would now and then be seen by prospectors. 
It has been said that the Indians killed some of them for food, but 
this is not likely. The strange animals inspired too much awe and 
superstitious fear, and were avoided rather than hunted. White 
hunters, however, from time to time killed them out of curiosity or in 
efforts to capture them for shows. And in the ranges they fre- 
quented, some were shot by stock-men and prospectors whose ani- 
mals they had frightened. Left to themselves, the camels would 
have been as much at home as on their native deserts, but they were 
driven slowly to the most remote water-holes and barren ranges. 

All sorts of weird and impossible tales grew up around them. To- 
day their ghosts haunt certain peaks and cafions ; and along the edge 
of the desert it is told gravely that wandering up and down, always 
keeping well away from the inhabited sections, is an old prospector 
who leads three camels on which he has packed a fortune in nuggets 
gathered little by littl—gold that has cost his reason. The story of 
a big red camel still bearing a tall saddle to which is lashed a human 
skeleton is also current coin at desert campfires. 

The last camel taken alive was captured in 1884 or ’85 by a Mex- 
ican who was prospecting around the Harqua Hala mountains. It 
was a dromedary, a pitiful old beast, mangy and rawboned with age 
and hardship, soured and suspicious by years of loneliness and ad- 
versity. 

It was with no little difficulty that the Mexican lassoed the poor 
old derelict of a long-forgotten experiment and led him into Phoenix, 
hoping to sell him for a few dollars to someone bent on a new sort 
of speculation. But the camel market was particularly dull and the 
ancient dromedary proved to be an expensive and uncompanionable 
piece of property, whose appetite threatened to bankrupt rather than 
boom the fortunes of his finder. 

So in despair the Mexican hunted up one of his creditors—-a man 
to whom he had long owed ten dollars, with good prospect of passing 
the debt on to his heirs. After considerable persuasive pleading, the 
dromedary changed hands and the Mexican loaded up his burro and 
hurried back to the hills, rejoicing at his easy escape and determined 
to stick to prospecting in the future. 

The purchaser had gotten an advance hint of a “great traveling 
circus and menagerie” due to show in Phoenix the following month, 
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and it seemed probable that a reasonable interest might be realized on 
the ten dollars—a genuine Arizona camel should prove marketable 
if only as a feature of the bill-boards. 

Pasture was engaged for the ancient beast, and that very evening 
he was taken out of town and turned into an alfalfa-field along with 
a herd of young mules. The next morning there were mules hung 
up all along the barbed-wire fence and bogged down in the ditches, 
and more agile or more frightened mules scattered all over the ad- 
joining country. The camel was providently getting outside of as 
much alfalfa as possible when his speculative owner received an 
urgent call to “take his confounded circus out of that pasture mighty 
quick.” 

So he was brought back to Phoenix and domiciled in his owner’s 
back-yard, which unluckily was near enough the public road to dis- 
turb the equanimity of passing teams. Long before the circus ap- 
peared, the speculator’s nearest neighbor lodged a complaint against 
him with the city officials for maintaining a public nuisance—every 
time she attempted to go out driving, her horse saw the camel 
and tried to climb into the buggy. 

As a last resort, the speculator bethought him of a friend, a gam- 
bler who owned a saloon in which there was a spacious back-room. 
Here surely his unlucky purchase might be stalled in peace till the 
circus came around, and might serve as a drawing-card for the sa- 
loon between times. After an eloquent discussion, the arrangement 
was made and all might yet have been well had not the camel’s hump 
stuck in the doorway. He refused stubbornly to “scrooch down” 
to fit the circumstances, and the top of the door-frame and some of 
the roof-beams had to be knocked out before, with the aid of clubs 
and stones and vigorous language, the “ship of the desert” was again 
in harbor. 

But his feelings and hump had both been more or less bruised in 
the proceeding and he was mad—too mad to eat when half a dozen 
bales of hay were stored in his shed, too mad to drink, and mad 
enough to be anything but a safe and pleasant attraction for a first- 
class saloon. Then all at once, after a week of sulking, he ate up the 
whole lot of hay, tags and all, and kicking down the door departed 
swiftly and silently for the desert. 

His relieved owner and temporary host embraced each other with 
congratulations when they discovered his absence, but away out on 
the Five Points road trouble was brewing for them. 

The camel had taken his leave sometime before daylight; about 
the same time a rancher started for Phoenix with a big hay-wagon 
loaded with baled alfalfa and drawn by four skittish young mules. 
Just as he reached a point where the road and canal ran about level 
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and parallel, and the latter bank-full, the mules gave a snort and he 
caught a fleeting glimpse of something big and dun swinging down 
the middle of the road like a stampeded windmill. The next thing 
of which he was really conscious was of sitting on top of a baled- 
hay dam across the canal and watching the water back up and flood 
the neighborhood. His wagon was somewhere under the hay and 
the mules and harness were strung along the road well into Phoenix. 

A mile or so further on, the camel, still holding the middle of the 
road and going at full speed, ran foul of a butcher driving a herd of 
hogs to town. The butcher was left standing alone on the bank of 
the canal, contemplating a hogless landscape. Distant grunts and 
terrified squeals from all quarters of the compass assured him of the 
magnitude of the job ahead of him. For weeks after, the local papers 
were full of notices of stray hogs all over the Salt River valley. 

The camel swept on and disappeared in the desert, leaving a train 
of upset buggies and frightened horses in his wake. He was never 
heard from again, but the hog-man and the mule-driver spent fruit- 
less days searching with wrath in their hearts for his unhappy owner 
who was just then out of town on important business. 

Several years later a lone camel watered at a small spring in the 
Harqua Hala mountains not far from Harrisburg. He was so wild 
that no one ever succeeded in getting a rope on him and finally a 
prospector, whose burros he had stampeded, waylaid him on the 
trail and shot him. The skeleton still lies by the side of the trail— 
grim relic of the last of the camels in Arizona. 

Though this is the last camel known to have been seen, Hi Jolly, 
up to the time of his death, declared that there was a small band of 
camels living in the narrow wedge of desert north of the junction of 
the Gila and the Colorado rivers, and that another small band wan- 
dered in the tule jungles of the Colorado delta, just below the Mex- 
ican boundary. The statement is repeated by other desert pros- 
pectors, but has not been verified. 

When General Crook set out to reduce mule-packing in the United 
States army to an exact science, Hi Jolly and Greek George were 
among his most valuable assistants. With “Hank” and “Yank” they 
sent their long-eared caravans along any trail that an Apache moc- 
casin could climb. The packers had a saying that Crook always 
started out with a big pack-train because the mules were so handy 
to feed the troops on when rations gave out. 

Greek George killed a man in New Mexico, in the ’seventies, and 
soon after killed himself to avoid capture. His death was laid at 
the door of the Apaches and only a few of his old comrades know 
the truth. 

In his last years, Hi Jolly was almost as reluctant to encounter 
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civilization as was the long-neglected survivor of his old-time 
charges. He had outlived the stirring early days of which he and 
his friends were part, and found no one to remember them, except 
now and then some old-timer who, like himself, had drifted into 
an out-of-the-way corner to wait orders for the last trail. To these 
he was fond of telling of packing with Crook ; of the death of Greek 
George in New Mexico, and particularly of how in the old days he 
stampeded a German picnic in the outskirts of Los Angeles. 

In his boyhood, Hi Jolly had served with the French army in 
Algiers, and had a more than French contempt for the Germans. 
While he was still near Los Angeles, in care of a few of the camels, 
he got wind of a great gathering of Germans to celebrate some good 
fortune of the Fatherland. Hi Jolly was not invited, but the Ger- 
mans turned out en masse. The meeting-place was the beautiful 
“Sycamore Grove,” in the Arroyo Seco, which the picnickers reached 
in every sort of conveyance obtainable, from a landau to an ex- 
press-wagon. “Die Wacht am Rhein” had been sung with rousing 
enthusiasm and the speaker of the day was just warming up to his 
work, when Hi Jolly bore down on them in a high yellow cart drawn 
by two big, solemn camels. 

Even Hi Jolly never attempted to describe in detail the scene that 
ensued. . The picnic as one man walked home dinnefless, and the 
hills around Los Angeles were strewn for weeks after with bottled 
beer, and wienerwurst, and fragments of halters and disabled ve- 
hicles. Old scores were avenged—and for the future camel-driving 
was officially restricted to the military reservation. 

Dewey, Arizona. 





THE ELVES 
By LOUISE CULVER. 
E elves have lighted poppy flames 
On all the hills of spring; 
They’ve taught the happy linnet choirs 
A hymn of joy to sing. 


They’ve spread the trailing sunset clouds 
On trees and fields at night— 

They’re flowers and airy butterflies 
Before the morning light. 


And last they found old Care asleep, 
Haggard and gaunt and grim— 
A mound of wild flowers hides him now, 
And none can waken him. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
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A KNIGHT OF THE PLAINS 
By BERTHA S. WILKINS. 
AOU can’t see that I have succeeded in anything, but the 
truth is that I have never failed.” 

Jack Montgomery leaned forward in his saddle to 
read the face of the young woman at his side. She was 
thoughtfully stroking her horse's mane. 

“That is true,” he said. “I have never failed, but you can’t see 
success unless it’s recorded on sheepskin with a blue ribbon around 
it!” 

“You seem determined to misunderstand me,” she interposed. 

“No, I believe I’m right,” he began with passionate deliberation. 
“You have lived so long in the world of theory, in the book-world, 
and you have so great an admiration for the achievements of the 
scholar, that you cannot appreciate achievement in the field of real- 





’ 


ities.” 

“We deal with realities in our laboratory,’ 
hint of impatience in her voice, 

“It’s impossible to bring the difficulties of real life into your world 
of theories,” he contended. “I have studied my surroundings care- 
fully and have worked for what seemed worth while. When I was 
a cow-puncher at eighteen, I made up my mind to get a bunch of 
cattle and a range of my own. At twenty-nine I had them. Then I 
convinced the boys that it would be a good plan to clean out some 
of the wild devils in these parts who were making things unsafe for 
the rest of us. We decided that the laws of our country should be 
enforced. Now I am serving my second term as sheriff, and it’s 
better with the county, to say the least. I’ve known life as men live 
it. Even as a boy I knew only the real thing. There were no card- 
board rivalries and little tin triumphs in my life. It was easy to get 
my range stocked with cattle compared with the work of handling 
these camps, with prospectors and Mexicans and rangers and In- 
dians all rattled together as they are. But my success is not recorded 
on parchment.” He took off his hat, keenly alert to the effect of his 
challenge. “Only degrees count with you; you appreciate nothing 
else !” 

“You must not go on in this way,” Celia Thornton replied. “I do 
appreciate what you have done. If I did not, you would not be rid- 
ing where you are, and you would not have spent your evenings 
with the university ‘school-ma’ams’ and—” 

“And yet you refuse to take me seriously,” he insisted bitterly. 
“T am not a school-man, so there is no chance for me!” 

“TI do have objections to marrying you,” she said calmly, “and I 
refuse to flirt.” 


’ 


she replied, with a 
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“You refuse me a chance to even try to win. I say your school 
world is a sham; when you get out into real life, you can’t see 
straight!” he persisted hotly. 

“When I came, a few months ago, I could see that you were wast- 
ing more time than was right for a young man, throwing dice. [ 
could see that you were smoking more cigars than were good for 
you—there were some things that I could see straight enough!” 

“Can’t you let by-gones be by-gones?” he expostulated, laughing. | 
“T’m down from ten cigars a day to three, and I haven’t played dice 
for a long time. You see, I yield without an argument when you are 
in the right, but I insist that your ideals of success are out of piumb, 
and that you hold scholarship above true ability and manhood!” 

“We contend that the higher intellectual training develops ability 
and manhood.” 

“It may, and it may not. That article on “The Share of the 
Toiler,’ by your professor of economics, is simply rot. He makes out 
a miner’s life to be quite delightful! Think of the dripping, steam- 
ing depths of hell as pleasant places of abode, and the shorter work- 
ing day an affliction upon the mine-owners! That’s his contention. 
When I see an intellectual flunkey add insult to injury, as he does in 
that article, I want to land a good right-hander on his jaw to make 
him see straight!” 

She studied his passionate face intently. 

“I agree with you; his conclusions are false,” she assented. “He 
has not lived it, as one must to realize it all.” 

“And yet you stand in awe of that long row of initials dangling 
to his name and you land his scholarship to the skies!” he insisted 
scornfully. “At the same time a boy with first-hand experience might 
trip the great professor up on his own ground!” 

“There are so many lines involved in the study of economics,” she 
admitted. “Mistakes do occur.” 

“That’s a gentle name for damnably misleading statements,” he 
said. “But that’s no concern of mine. I assure you that I did not 
plan this long ride to waste the time discussing economics. My 
point was an entirely selfish one. It seems to me unfair to be so 
counted out. I am willing to wait, but I insist upon being counted 
as in the race to win!” 

“T’m blinded to all such thoughts by the delights of the intellectual 
life,” she began deliberately. “You ask me to give up my freedom 
to plan lines of study and of investigation. I long to move with the 
deep, vital currents of human life. Heavens! Do I envy any mar- 
ried woman that I know?” 

“For that matter, they’d envy you if there’s any of that to be done,” 
he broke in. “As for the deep, vital currents of human life, is there 
anything more vital than home-life—and the love-life ?” 
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“My plan is to go to Europe next year,” she began evasively. 

“With that misleading professor of economics in the party,” he 
said, jealously. 

“Later, after seeing the sights somewhat, I want to take a course 
of sociology in the Leipsic University,” she went on. 

“And then Professor Campbell will join you?” 

“There will be a number of university friends to enter Leipsic at 
that time,” she remarked nonchalantly. 

“Your working for honors and degrees may be very fine,” he said, 
“but when you are playing with the little brown children in the 
camp, you look as if you were getting more out of life than when 
you are planning to win scholarships. When you ride up to a Mexi- 
can home and they greet you as I have never seen them greet anyone 
else—‘Sefiorita Maestra, Senorita Maestra’—then your face lights 
up true to your best self.” 

“It’s because I speak their language and sing their songs and 
my scientific training helps me to understand these simple primitive 
peopie!” she urged. 

“Yes, and then again, no. You say that Miss Crane took exactly 
the same course at the university—Spanish and all of it—yet she 
keeps these people at the other end of a pole. You had the sense for 
the human before you had the training.” 

She made no reply and, after a pause, he continued: 

“TI don’t know how a woman may feel about it, but I confess to 
being homesick or rather home-hungry. I hardly remember my 
mother and since her death I have not had a home; but I do remem- 
ber the delight of seeing her when I had been away from her. Home 
would mean so much to me that only the real home would satisfy 
me now. These silly, high-stepping girls around here can’t make a 
home, and the women who come out from the cities in their fine 
feathers to land big game among us fellows, they couldn’t make a 
home to save their cheap lives. It takes a real woman to make a 
home !” 

She nodded assent. 

“Phil Windham, across the divide, has the only real home in 
these parts,” he continued. “He came out from Philadelphia for his 
health some years ago and his home came with him. Now he is 
strong and well, and his cattle have multiplied and flourished, and 
his home has been an eye-opener to some of us boys.” 

“You spoke of our spending the summer with them,” she said. 

“Yes, I want you to know that home. Mrs. Windham is the kind 
“of woman it takes to make a home, and you are that kind of a 
woman, too.” 

“Remember, it takes a man, too!” she suggested with spirit. 
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“Yes; Phil Windham is that kind of man, and I am one in the 
making.” 

He drew himself up in his saddle as he spoke, and bared his head 
to the evening breeze. She saw in the semi-darkness of the twilight 
a face showing lines of self-restraint and manly purpose; here, she 
felt with a thrill, was the harp of a soul which it was in her power to 
vibrate to the deepest human emotions. 

“That one home has been like a hope for heaven,” he went on, “but 
no sham will do. Two of the boys did what they could to have a 
home like Windham’s. They got the plans of the houses from Wind- 
ham and good advice; but the girls they married haven’t home in 
their range. They fuss a lot about layer-cake and pillow-slips—it’s 
enough to make one sick. Yet I know the poor fellows are trying 
to do their part!” 

“Mrs. Windham must be a wonderful woman—is she handsome ?” 
she asked mischievously. 

“No, she is not handsome, but she gets a lot out of life. 
She loves all outside, and then she has her children that she pards 
with, and her books and music. The best turn she ever did me was 
when she slipped ‘Middlemarch’ into my saddle-bags one day when 
I was mounting to take the cattle up to the meadows. Since that 
time there has been no danger of my being roped in by one of the 
Rosamond stripe. Since then I have dreamed of a home of my own 
such as, Dorothea might have made for Lydgate.” 

There was a pause. “It would have been a home like the Wind- 
hams’?” she asked, simply. 

“Exactly! That makes it all real—and I shall fight for my Dor- 
othea now that I have met her! But a man is not alone in danger.” 

He paused until she looked up with a question in her eyes. 

“T want to say something more, if you will not misunderstand—” 

“Go on—I promise to be good.” 

“As you know, I’ve lived among these people in Green’s Hotel for 
years. Billy Green and I were friends. After his death, I took his 
place somewhat with the old folks. I’ve played dice and cards and 
smoked and hunted with the men—done everything but get drunk 
and lose my self-respect. Though surrounded, I was lonely even 
here in the village, except for the books. The characters created by 
George Eliot and Scott and all the old and new writers are realities 
so vivid to me that I live by them.” 

“They are realities to me, too,” she said. “Yet I have not been 
alone!” 

“Yet you do not see your own danger!” he hazarded. 

“Danger? What de you mean?” 

“You are in danger of making the same mistake that Dorothea 
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made when she married Edward Casaubon. You are blinded by 
this man’s learning and his pretensions.” 

“You base your opinions against him upon that one article?” she 
asked. 

“In part upon that article,” he replied staunchly. “Such an article 
attracts attention and makes promotion easy in the great school 
world. Nothing he could have done could have helped him more. 
I believe it was a ‘gallery play.” You may think that it is jealousy 
which prompts me to speak against him, but that is not my reason. 
I want to strengthen your own doubts of him. If I am not mistaken, 
you have halted at the very edge of danger and it is not too late. 
This is entirely aside from what you may decide in my case. Do you 
understand that I might want to save you from him, though you 
might not decide in my favor?” 

She nodded assent, calmly looking into his face tense with sus- 
pense. She turned to the mountains as if to draw from their blue 
depths something to help her solve a mystery. 

“As for myself,” he began, “I should not want a woman to live 
in this desert country, unless it pleased her to do so. It is not a 
question of geography—it’s a question of life and death.” He 
studied her profile, keenly wistful. “But I am wasting time,” he 
continued uneasily, “I haven’t told you my reason for getting up this 
party to Gray’s Falls today.” He paused for her question. 

“And that was?” 

“T wanted to make my position clear to you, I shall not be counted 
out; and then I very much want you to ask Professor Campbell to 
join us in camp at Silver Peak Meadows this summer. You will be 
there with Mrs. Windham and the children. I shall come as I can 
get away. ‘Windham oversees my cattlemen. Remember, I chal- 
lenge Professor Campbell to win his lady, as I shall try to win her, 
just as the knights fought in the tournaments of old. I want only a 
fair chance with him. What do you say? Will you give it to me?” 

She touched her horse into a lazy lope. 

“What do you say?” he persisted. “Is it a go?” 

“T’ve promised to let him know where I am to spend the summer,” 
she assented, slowly. 

“That’s all I ask.” He said it with a hint of relief in his voice. “I 
shall not feel resentful again. I wanted only a fight in the open. 
And now, can you give me something to—live on?” She noticed 
the emotion under his voice, held firm by force of will. 

“All that I can say is that my north star is failing me lately.” Her 
voice had lost its note of levity. “I admit that I’m at sea about some 
things ; but you are doing what will be of incalculable benefit to you, 
even if—” 
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“For the present I promise to say no more,” he said, “but my 


future refuses to consider an ‘If.’ ” 
* 3K + * * 


The evenings at the camp-fire were the focus of the pleasures at 
Silver Peak Camp. It was at the camp-fire that Mr. Windham took 
out his violin, and drew from his audience smiles or tears at will. 
He told stories, too, so droll and yet so simple that even old Tulee 
could catch the joke when they were translated into her native tongue 
by her grandchildren. There was the “Yodler’s Chorus of Indian 
Boys,” led by Jack Montgomery, with echo accompaniment by Snow 
Cannon. Moto Yato, the Japanese cook, and his trick dog, Natli, 
added to many an impromptu programme; but Miss Thornton's 
singing was always the last thing called for, “to dream on.” 

“Montgomery, finish the programme this evening by singing 
‘Home to Our Mountains’ with Miss Thornton,” Windham said, on 
one occasion. 

She hesitated for a breath, and Jack Montgomery had remained 
calmly leaning against the tree near Professor Campbell, until she 
began to strum unerringly on her guitar the harmony of Verdi’s 
duet for tenor and contralto. Then the young man seated himself 
at her right. When the last tender cadence had died away, Wind- 
ham remarked to Professor Campbell : 

“Jack does that tenor part amazingly well. Mrs. Windham trained 
him in it. She insists that the song was written for his voice.” 

Upon the professor’s intellectual face a cold light had dawned. 
His voice was strained as he said, “It’s quite remarkable to see what 
the various members of your party can do by way of entertainment.” 

“Yes. In cities these matters are left to the professionals ; but here 
we are thrown upon our own resources.” 


“Tt certainly is remarkable.” 
* * * * * * 


Celia Thornton lay day-dreaming in the hammock. The dark 
green of the pine-boughs against the blue sky fascinated her. She 
could hear the children, white and brown, at play in the meadows. 
The murmur of the Indian women came over from the kitchen- 
camp, where they were at work under the direction of the gentle 
Japanese cook. 

“Oh, this dear idyllic spot!” she exclaimed with a sigh of delight, 
when Mrs. Windham seated herself near with her babe in her arms. 
“How beautiful it all is—this harmony of the natural and the ar- 
tistic.” 

“We are glad to find anyone who can appreciate our mountains 
as we do,” rejoined Mrs. Windham. “Mrs. Green and I have 
camped together now for several summers,” turning cordially to the 
old woman who joined them with a basket of mending. 
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“Yes, it’s six years now since I came for the first time,” responded 
the newcomer. “We’ve had all kinds of company up here, too, but 
I’ve never had anyone give me the fidgets like I had this morning 
when Professor Campbell was telling me that Jack Montgomery 
seemed to be a very promising young man!” Mrs. Windham and 
Celia Thornton exchanged smiles of understanding, since Mrs. 
Green’s intense partisanship for Jack Montgomery was the source 
of much amusement among the members of the little camp. “‘Prom- 
ising,’ Jack ‘promising,’” she repeated, scornfully. “Why, bless me, 
he’s been fulfilling ever since I’ve known him! Even when he was 
just a strip of a cow-puncher, he was different from the other fel- 
lows by paying his way and keeping sober. Borrowed every book 
of any account in the whole neighborhood to take out on the range. 
Then he’d buy new ones as you made out the list, Mrs. Windham. 
We’ve been running a regular circulating library at our hotel for 
years, and it’s all Jack’s doings. It was Jack saved your husband 
from going into that wild-cat mining scheme and it was Jack that 
advised Mr. Windham’s buying the old Beckett ranch that’s making 
him independently well-off! He’s always been ready to do the next 
one a good turn at any time—talk about promising! May not have 
such a long-winded education as some—he took in and used what he 
could learn as an engine uses coal and water. I declare I’m so 
fidgety, I’ll go in and take a nap.” Celia Thornton sat up, smiling 
dreamily into the face of her friend as they watched the old woman 
enter the low, rambling log-cabin. 

“That’s all true about his helping us,” Mrs. Windham remarked, 
rising with her babe. Celia Thornton nodded assent. 

“If baby’s asleep, give her to me; I’m going to sleep, too, and I 
like to hear her breathing in my arms.” Mrs. Windham laid the 
sleeping babe into the younger woman’s arms. 

She slept so soundly, that she did not hear two horsemen who drew 
rein, stopped a moment near the hammock, and then silently passed 
on down the trail. 

Jack Montgomery was the first to speak. 

“Professor Campbell, I’ve decided to make a clean breast of a mat- 
ter that has been on my mind for some time. What we saw just 
now made me feel like taking off my hat. I don’t know how you 
may feel about it.” 

The professor nodded. 

“Well, to be square with you, I’m in the race to win Miss Thorn- 
ton for myself,” the young man said bluntly. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked the professor, deliberately, “that you 
are a suitor, with the hope of making her your wife?” They had 
stopped under a pine-tree and faced each other. “Do you mean this 
seriously, Montgomery ?” 
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“That’s exactly what I want you to understand,” returned the 
young man. “You didn’t count me in.” His clear-cut face was pale 
and determined. “I am not a learned man and therefore not sup- 
posed to be a gentleman, As your silk-hat crowd hold that word, I 
am not, and I may never be a gentleman. But I refuse to take a man 
in any way unawares. I want you to know that I am to be reckoned 
with in this matter. I promise to give you a hard fight, Campbell.” 

“This is preposterous,” began the professor, eyeing his antagonist 
coldly. “Miss Thornton is a descendant of one of the best families 
in the country, as am I, also. Surely you have not her permission to 
speak to me on this matter.” 

“T’ve not asked her permission, nor shall I,” Montgomery an- 
swered coolly. “As for my family history, it may be humble, but it’s 
clean.” 

“So you mean to tell me that you are harboring the thought of 
keeping that queen among women here in this region of sage-brush 
and sand?” asked the professor with two-edged sarcasm. 

“This isn’t a question of location,” Jack answered, doggedly. 

“Since you have opened this subject, I insist upon making my 
position clear to you. Please do not interrupt me.” The professor 
turned his horse slightly as he spoke. “Miss Thornton is a young 
woman of most extraordinary intellectual ability. As my wife, she 
would have intellectual associations worthy of her own best attain- 
ments. At my side she would meet the leaders of the world in art 
and culture lines. She would be surrounded by everything that 
wealth can give, for I do not by any means depend upon my salary. 
I should make it my pleasure to anticipate her every wish. To her 
who has all this before her, you would offer—a little home in this 
forsaken wilderness with its intolerable intellectual isolation.” 

As he ended, the professor turned away as he might have indicated 
the end of a private interview with a student. 

“That bill of fare won’t tempt Celia Thornton. It’s an insult to 
her, that’s my opinion!” Montgomery broke in hotly. He, too, was 
turning away when the footfall of a horse on the trail from the valley 
arrested their attention. The professor’s horse neighed a welcome 
to the jaded animal which now emerged from the hemlock boughs. 
The swarthy face of the rider lighted up as he approached the sheriff. 

“I got letter for you,” he said panting with the weariness of the 
trail. “Sheriff Davis, Pine County, tell me give you this letter.” 

Montgomery opened the message. The professor was turning 
to go. 

“One moment, Professor. I’m called to the valley. Bud Benton 
of Pine County has been murdered by one of our Mexican boys. 
They will run the poor devil down, though I swear he did only the 
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honorable thing!” He turned to the Indian kindly. “Go to the 
camp, Roger, and eat and rest. You heap tired. No tell anybody 
at this camp. No tell Indian woman, white woman,” he urged. 
“You savey? No tell.” 

The Indian nodded assent as he proceeded toward the camp. 

“It’s important, Campbell, that the ladies should not hear of this.” 
The young frontiersman was turning his horse toward the valley. 
“Both Mrs. Green and Miss Thornton understand the native lan- 
guage fairly well. I'll ask you to see that the Indian is cared for and 
further instructed to say nothing. Remember me to the friends in 
case I should not return!” 

“Is it dangerous, do you mean?” asked the professor, confused. 

“Yes, it’s dangerous business. The history of the county proves 
that. There have been two sheriffs killed in just such a mix-up, and 
several deputies. Adios!” 

K * *” * * aK 

“A message from Mr. Green by Indian George Roberts,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Green, calling Celia Thornton to a private conference. 

“And this all means, Mrs. Green?” the young woman asked with 
| wide eyes, after hearing the story. 

“It means a pitched battle between the Mexicans and the sheriff 
and his men, in Natches’ Dive; that is their stronghold. They’il 
never give up Ramon Ruez, trust old Josepho, his uncle, for that; 
and Jack can’t let the boy escape. It looks as bad as that other night 
that I dare not think about. Before that murderer was arrested, 
eight men lay dead upon that floor. Sheriff Keeler was one of them, 
and my Billy was brought home to live ten minutes.” 

“We must be going, Mrs. Green,” cried Celia Thornton, spring- 
ing up. “There may be something we can do! If you are not strong 
enough, I’ll go alone with George and Sally!” 

“No, I’m going! Mr. Green says there is no telling what you 
might do. He has planned for us to go down Beckett’s trail. That 
will give us twelve miles rest and shade in a wagon and Robinson’s 
covered stage in the valley.” 

“T’ll be ready in ten minutes,” cried the young woman. “Mrs. 
Windham is busy with the children. She need not know. There is 
no reason for delay!” 


’ 


oS @ 6-66 6 

“You are not going down to the valley!” Professor Campbeil’s 
voice was strained with exasperation. “Why, child, what do you 
mean by such a proceeding? It’s an intolerable ride! They’ll pull 
through without your help. A sheriff takes precautions. Trust to 
those whose business it is.” 

“Mrs. Green and I are going. There may be wounded men to 
care for.” 
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“At least there will be time enough to start in the morning!” he 
expostulated. “These trails at night are—” 

“Oh, yes, time enough!” she echoed, giving an order to the Indian 
who stood waiting with the horses. 

“I insist upon your staying altogether,” the professor urged, “I 
will go and do what I can.” 

“When will you go to do what you can?” «he asked. 

“At any time you say. Now! tonight! I’m at your service.” 

“Let me see,” she deliberated. ‘Well, tomorrow will be time 
enough,” she said, turning to the cabin door. “Thank you, and good 
night. I am very tired.” 

Professor Campbell did not dream as he sat in his chair near the 
dying camp-fire after this easy victory, that the horses had been or- 
dered to wait where the trail crosses Silver Trout Creek to avoid 


any danger of his accompanying the party. 
ae a + 


The low adobe house was known to the Mexicans as the “Green 
Garden.” To the citizens it was Natches’ Dive, kept in bounds of 
decency only by the vigilance of Sheriff Montgomery. 

The place was crowded with armed Mexicans. Behind a low 
screen near the rear of the room sat Ramon Ruez, pale and wan 
from loss of sleep and the strain of escapes, to reach this, the strong- 
hold of his people. He sat leaning on his arm in an attitude of 
boyish dejection. Heavy-eyed he listened to the whispered plans of 
defense and escape, too tired to be alert. 

Raw wine was passing freely and the air was heavy with the smoke 
of cigarettes. 

“Senorita Maestra! Senorita Maestra!”’ 

Like an electric shock it went through the assembly. 

Celia Thornton’s voice could be heard as she playfully cajoled the 
guard at the door, and, without waiting, pressed past him, closely 
followed by Mrs. Green. The sefiorita was like a vision of light in 
her gown of filmy whiteness, a sky-blue shawl lightly covering her 
hair. An angel she looked to those distorted men, a creature from 
realms all fair and pure—a miracle, but they believed in miracles 
and now one had come true. 

“Friends,” she said, holding her guitar lightly poised against her 
side, “I have come with a message for you, but you must let me 
sing it.” 

Her voice, intense with sympathy, carried easily into their hearts. 
Chairs were gallantly set for the visitors, amid puzzled exclamations 
of, “Si, si sefiorita. Sing for us! The sefiorita will sing!” 

She moved her chair farther back, to where she could see Ramon 
Ruez behind the screen. Then she began to sing of the home in 
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old Mexico. They hummed the familiar air, their faces tender with 
memories. She sang of the babies in the hammock, swinging in the 
summer breezes. She sang of the dear old mother, waving a last 
farewell from the doorway. 

Jack Montgomery entered the breathless room almost unnoticed, 
while she was singing her own version of “Home, Sweet Home” in 
their tongue. They resented Jack’s entrance, not because he was an 
officer come to arrest their fugitive, but because he disconcerted the 
singer. 

After the song of home, there burst upon that reeking, sin-haunted 
piace the song of the “Mother of Sorrows.” The eternal joy and 
the martyrdom of motherhood seemed wrung into strains of music. 
It fell upon the assembly like a holy, compelling spell. The dark men 
wept and crossed themselves with heads bowed low. 

As the music died upon the strings, the singer arose, inspired. 

“T came to sing to you, friends, because music is the language of 
heaven.” Intense sympathy moved her voice as she spoke. “I came 
to say to our friend, Ramon Ruez, that I understand the reason of 
his anger three days ago. I know, friends, that the white man did 
the wrong. Ramon loved the injured girl and I believe that his soul 
is not stained with blood, for I believe that a great wrong was done.” 

“Si, si, Sefiorita!” they cried, in breathless satisfaction at having 
their position appreciated. They drew closer to hear every word that 
she uttered. She could hear the Mexican women whispering at the 
back door. She could see Jack Montgomery leaning calmly against 
the wall. His arms were crossed; he knew that she had never been 
safer in her life. He was leaving the action to her, and she was 
grateful. 

“Yes, friends,” she resumed. “Three days ago, when Ramon tried 
to avenge a young girl’s wrong, he was not to blame; but tonight I 
want to say to Ramon that he must be careful lest he should become 
a guilty man. You are young, Ramon, but there lies upon your 
shoulders a strong man’s burden of decision. Remember the Holy 
Mother’s grief as she stood by the cross of sorrows. Remember the 
grief of all mothers when they see their loved ones white and cold. 
Wait one moment, friends.” She crossed the room to where the 
sheriff stood. “Let them see you give the keys of the jail to me, 
Jack. You can trust me.” 

He passed a bunch of keys to her without a word, but during 
that moment he held her gaze, and from the glowing depths of her 
eyes, there flashed into his life his dream of home realized. In her 
face, lighted up with the white inspiration of the moment, he read 
unconditional surrender. With the surge of it flooding his being, 
he felt like a king, but he bowed his head as in prayer. 
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When Celia Thornton returned to Ramon, the screen had been re- 
moved and old José Chavez was offering a glass of water to Mrs. 
Green, who was giving way to memories of another day. Old José 
remembered, too. 

“Ramon,” the young woman began, “I hold the keys; say that 
there shall be no more killing. If there be, the death of each must 
weigh heavy upon your soul. We may face life either as slaves or as 
free men. The slave is carried in irons; the free man knows no 
chains. Let me lead you to the house of rest and safety, Ramon. 
I promise you our friendship when you shall need friends, for we 
understand !” 

She laid her guitar upon the table, beside the young man’s listless 
arm. “Take this little companion of mine, Ramon, for you know 
well how to make it speak. Take it with my friendship to comfort 
you; and now, come with me, choose this the free man’s way!” 

The young Mexican arose to anticipate old José’s angry inter- 
ference. He raised his hand with decision. He was a boy no longer. 

“T will do as you say, Sefiorita Cecilia,” he cried with a ring of joy 
in his voice. “I am aman. There shall be no more killing because 
of me.” He took up the guitar from the table and kissed the blue 
ribbon by which she had carried it. “I am your captive. I am 
your slave!” 

She laid her hand lightly upon his arm. A long procession fol- 
lowed them, with Mrs. Green and Sheriff Montgomery bringing up 
the rear. 

As they crossed the road which led to the mountains, a dust-cov- 
ered rider stood watching them from the shadow of the pepper-trees, 
unnoticed save by a straying dog. It was the losing knight in the 
tournament. 

Helicon Colony, Englewood, N. J. 


APRIL BAPTISM 
By NEETA MARQUIS. 


HE mustard’s yellow tapers cast a glow 

Of soft, religious clearness as I wend 
The quiet cafion way; pale alders bend 

To add their luminance, while poppies show 

Like gold communion cups as on I go 

Adown the aisle. Sage-odors pungent blend 

With breaking earth, and incense-like ascend. 

An altar lifts here where the live oaks grow. 

Young grasses hush my reverent-treading feet ; 

The chanting wind calls flower and weed to prayer. 

To worship in God’s April is so sweet, 

With every choiring bird I fain would sing! 

Kneel, soul, beside this pool of maiden-hair— 

It is the hour to be immersed in Spring. 

Los Angeles. 
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SOME LEAVES FROM A CALIFORNIA 
CALENDAR 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH. 
IV. 
April Ist. 


RU; LOW pervasive buzz of many big flies among the mus- 
We tard blossoms today. Bees are thick in the pepper trees. 
A warm day! Heat rises from the ground and flows on 
a dry breeze, a veritable bath of warmth. Locusts lie 
hot and silent on the parched earth, yet intermittently 
letting off their whirr in great gusts like the white-hot steam from 
a whole palpitating train of tiny steam-engines. On these windless 
mornings they are Nature’s best safety-valves. One imagines the 
low yellow sky, like the earth’s hot lid, would else pop off with ac- 
cumulated pressure. 

Strawberry cactus has now many berries. How strong and ugly 
the fish-hook spines have become! 

The foliage of the valley iceplant makes a rich carpet of old-rose, 
but against the hills grows another and larger variety, with green 
leaves, flowering at this season profusely. Each little blossom tips 
to catch the sun’s whole strength in its tiny cup, spreading the minute 
divisions of its corolla in imitation of the spreading of the sun’s 
white rays. Its buds and leaves are gaudy with glassy, water-filled 
beads—very like the elaborate bead-work of the Indians, for which 
they may perhaps have been the model. 





April 2d. 

Found a great many coyote holes in the soft dirt of a western- 
sloping hill, today. I think they like a hill for the vantage point 
it gives. They come out of an evening and take observation of the 
valley, snuff the wind for scent of game and watch the carrion- 
crow to see where there may be profitable gathering. 

Bobcats are troubling the outlying farmers. 

Quail are mating profusely this season. There is no bird more 
domestic, civilized and virtuous than the quail, but during last year’s 
drought they paired very sparingly. Is there no suggestion to civ- 
ilized man in this fact? Someone should ask the president. 

April 5th. 

Godetia, or “Farewell-to-Spring,” is now blooming along dry 
banks and hill-slopes. It opens a beautiful lilac cup to the light. 
The deep purple spot at its center is bright and finely shaded like an 
expressive, intelligent eye turned ever with constant devotion frankly 
up to the sun. I find them scattered over a gray clay bank which the 
more tender flowers habitually ignore, but they do not grow in 
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throngs like the lilac butterfly-tulip (calochortus splendens), which 
it much resembles, but which is of a more slender, airy stem and 
whose blossom about here is larger. Coming unexpectedly upon a 
field of these tulips, one finds them beautiful and vivacious as the 
great spangled butterflies for which they are named; waving among 
the grasses and straining at their long, thin stems as at the one 
slender anchor-line that held them from their longed-for flight. 


“Insect or blossom? Fragile fairy thing, 

Poised upon a slender tip and quivering 

To flight! A flower of the fields and air; 

A jeweled moth, a butterfly with rare 

And tender tints upon his downy wing, 

A moment resting in our happy sight; 

A flower held captive by a thread so slight 

Its petal-wings of broidered gossamer 

Are, light as the wind, with every wind astir, 

Wasting sweet odor, faint and exquisite. 

O dainty nursling of the field and sky, 

What fairer thing looks up to heaven’s blue, 

And drinks the noontide sun, the dawning’s dew? 

Thou winged bloom! thou blossom butterfly! !” 
—Ina Coolbrith. 


Yerba Mansa, a rank, wholesome, vigorous herb with fresh, green 
leaves and clean, white, star-like blooms, fills the Sweetwater river- 
bed with grateful verdure. A plant which one approves at sight, 
and whose medicinal virtues never betray an instinctive trust. It 
has a big, open, sincere blossom, with its great, white, conical spike 
prominent and characterful as a good nose in a cheerful face. One 
can believe it might easily impart some of its abundant and whole- 
some life to those who seek it. 

April roth. 

Walking down the railroad track this afternoon, I gathered some 
chanchalagua, or Indian fever medicine, for its pungent odor; but it 
was too old and dry—all the rich oil of its flower and stem was 
carefully secreted on the inside. Its strength was greater than in 
the spring but not so easily to be secured, so I pulled the stem and 
crushed the flower in my hand: immediately it gave up its stored 
harvest of strength in a rank and overpowering odor, such as I had 
not dreamed it contained. I have sometimes known the toughest 
hearts to conceal a.rare sweetness, whose fragrance was to be re- 
leased only by the crush of adversity. These found real blessing in 
their wounds, and Nature thus found adequate expression at last. 

April 12th. 

The morning air is washed clean with the heavy dews of these 

April nights, and the wind from the ocean, which rises quite regu- 
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larly about mid-forenoon, sweeps in with a fine fresh tang of the 
salt and the sea. All the musty, timid thoughts of the night are aired 
or dispelled, and one’s mind is disinfected for the day. Nothing but 
purity can withstand the wind and the sunshine. 

The shaved grain-fields gleam creamy white with the fresh stub- 
ble, and in the valley, where the barley was early harvested, a second 
crop of wild oats has sprung up and ripened. 

Many morning-glories blooming now. Tar-weed makes a rich 
covering over the mesas—a fresh strong old-gold in patches, but 
blended on sunny knolls with the soft rich brown of burnt weeds 
and grasses. Dodder is climbing over the sage-brush and “old 
man,” its vivid orange, bright and vivacious against the sombre 
greyish-green of the shrubs—a swift, clinging parasite, flinging it- 
self upon these sturdy, tough-hearted shrubs and covering them for 
its short life with fierce intensity. I have yet to learn that years or 
knowledge are any guarantee of wisdom, and “old men” and sages 
though they be, this vegetable Vivian has wrapped them as merci- 
lessly in her clinging coils as ever Merlin of old. Nor are they aware 
that they are bound. 

Everywhere the browning and bared fields are taking on the 
burnt-sienna and raw-umber of midsummer. The flowers are nearly 
gone. At noon the glaring light from the sheared fields rises in trem- 
ulous waves of heat and along the misty horizon the world’s rim 
dances and quivers. Directly above, the sky is dark and intensely 
blue. It looks clean and buoyant as if one might drink in life at 
every breath of it, but its color fades and whitens with rising heat 
and dust to a faint, yellowish grey that sits flat and heavy on the 
hot, stupid mesas, or runs down the distant mountain cafions in 
rose or lilac mist. 

April 2oth. 

The fields are dotted with piles of drying barley, and in the val- 
leys the ranchers are mowing alfalfa. Great loads of barley and 
wild-oat hay are being drawn to the sheds, and the largest hay-stacks 
of many years adorn the meadows. A luxurious feeling of comfort 
and plenty exudes with the perfume of the new-mown hay. The 
swallows under the barn-eaves scold as they are disturbed, and the 
hens step speculatively about in the barnyard sunshine, picking at 
the falling grains, and singing their homely, raucous song. Occa- 
sionally, one who has discovered a good nest by the new-piled stack 
sets up a loud hysterical cackle, running excitedly about to spread 
her news with a hen’s never-ending astonishment at a new-laid egg. 

The horses work with cheerfulness at haying-time, as if here with- 
out doubt was work of some importance; and toil patiently to and 
from the fields with the great racks of the hay-wagon piled to a 
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throngs like the lilac butterfly-tulip (calochortus splendens), which 
it much resembles, but which is of a more slender, airy stem and 
whose blossom about here is larger. Coming unexpectedly upon a 
field of these tulips, one finds them beautiful and vivacious as the 
great spangled butterflies for which they are named; waving among 
the grasses and straining at their long, thin stems as at the one 
slender anchor-line that held them from their longed-for flight. 


“Insect or blossom? Fragile fairy thing, 

Poised upon a slender tip and quivering 

To flight! A flower of the fields and air; 

A jeweled moth, a butterfly with rare 

And tender tints upon his downy wing, 

A moment resting in our happy sight; 

A flower held captive by a thread so slight 

Its petal-wings of broidered gossamer 

Are, light as the wind, with every wind astir, 
Wasting sweet odor, faint and exquisite. 

O dainty nursling of the field and sky, 

What fairer thing looks up to heaven’s blue, 
And drinks the noontide sun, the dawning’s dew? 
Thou winged bloom! thou blossom butterfly! !” 

—Ina Coolbrith. 


Yerba Mansa, a rank, wholesome, vigorous herb with fresh, green 
leaves and clean, white, star-like blooms, fills the Sweetwater river- 
bed with grateful verdure. A plant which one approves at sight, 
and whose medicinal virtues never betray an instinctive trust. It 
has a big, open, sincere blossom, with its great, white, conical spike 
prominent and characterful as a good nose in a cheerful face. One 
can believe it might easily impart some of its abundant and whole- 
some life to those who seek it. 

April roth. 

Walking down the railroad track this afternoon, I gathered some 
chanchalagua, or Indian fever medicine, for its pungent odor; but it 
was too old and dry—all the rich oil of its flower and stem was 
carefully secreted on the inside. Its strength was greater than in 
the spring but not so easily to be secured, so I pulled the stem and 
crushed the flower in my hand: immediately it gave up its stored 
harvest of strength in a rank and overpowering odor, such as I had 
not dreamed it contained. I have sometimes known the toughest 
hearts to conceal a.rare sweetness, whose fragrance was to be re- 
leased only by the crush of adversity. These found real blessing in 
their wounds, and Nature thus found adequate expression at last. 

April 12th. 

The morning air is washed clean with the heavy dews of these 

April nights, and the wind from the ocean, which rises quite regu- 
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larly about mid-forenoon, sweeps in with a fine fresh tang of the 
salt and the sea. All the musty, timid thoughts of the night are aired 
or dispelled, and one’s mind is disinfected for the day. Nothing but 
purity can withstand the wind and the sunshine. 

The shaved grain-fields gleam creamy white with the fresh stub- 
ble, and in the valley, where the barley was early harvested, a second 
crop of wild oats has sprung up and ripened. 

Many morning-glories blooming now. ‘Tar-weed makes a rich 
covering over the mesas—a fresh strong old-gold in patches, but 
blended on sunny knolls with the soft rich brown of burnt weeds 
and grasses. Dodder is climbing over the sage-brush and “old 
man,” its vivid orange, bright and vivacious against the sombre 
greyish-green of the shrubs—a swift, clinging parasite, flinging it- 
self upon these sturdy, tough-hearted shrubs and covering them for 
its short life with fierce intensity. I have yet to learn that years or 
knowledge are any guarantee of wisdom, and “old men” and sages 
though they be, this vegetable Vivian has wrapped them as merci- 
lessly in her clinging coils as ever Merlin of old. Nor are they aware 
that they are bound. 

Everywhere the browning and bared fields are taking on the 
burnt-sienna and raw-umber of midsummer. The flowers are nearly 
gone. At noon the glaring light from the sheared fields rises in trem- 
ulous waves of heat and along the misty horizon the world’s rim 
dances and quivers. Directly above, the sky is dark and intensely 
blue. It looks clean and buoyant as if one might drink in life at 
every breath of it, but its color fades and whitens with rising heat 
and dust to a faint, yellowish grey that sits flat and heavy on the 
hot, stupid mesas, or runs down the distant mountain cafions in 
rose or lilac mist. 

April 2oth. 

The fields are dotted with piles of drying barley, and in the val- 
leys the ranchers are mowing alfalfa. Great loads of barley and 
wild-oat hay are being drawn to the sheds, and the largest hay-stacks 
of many years adorn the meadows. A luxurious feeling of comfort 
and plenty exudes with the perfume of the new-mown hay. The 
swallows under the barn-eaves scold as they are disturbed, and the 
hens step speculatively about in the barnyard sunshine, picking at 
the falling grains, and singing their homely, raucous song. Occa- 
sionally, one who has discovered a good nest by the new-piled stack 
sets up a loud hysterical cackle, running excitedly about to spread 
her news with a hen’s never-ending astonishment at a new-laid egg. 

The horses work with cheerfulness at haying-time, as if here with- 
out doubt was work of some importance; and toil patiently to and 
from the fields with the great racks of the hay-wagon piled to a 
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tottering height. They seem never to complain of the dust or the 
heat, provided they can snatch a bite at some waving tuft of oats or 
take a hasty toll at some near-by pile during the stacking. 

The White Wyandotte is also making her hay these days, after her 
own fashion; tramping indefatigably about all day long in the wake 
of her twelve overgrown chickens who run from house to barn and 
from barn to field on their great, stout, tireless legs—a lawless, non- 
chalant, bohemian brood, who seem now to tolerate rather than re- 
vere her, but whom she cannot as yet make up her heart to forego. 

Even the Lovely-Cat is moved from her customary languor by 
the busy spirit of the season, and strolls craftily about the meadow 
in search of homeless field-mice, or follows the men about the yard, 
begging their attention with long, complaining, haif-petulant mews 
and seductive and graceful manceuvers. Sometimes she appears 
from the hay-field, proudly dragging a heavy gopher, and, from the 
long enforced silence of her watch, and the parching heat of the day, 
can only open her mouth widely in an earnest but ineffectual at- 
tempt to tell her story, all the time waving her eloquent tail in proud 
and speaking gestures. 

Squirrels are sounding their shrill, tantalizing chit-chit from every 
dry hillock; and the mockers, who love to tease, sit near with an 
exact and impudent imitation. 

The liquid melody of nearly all the bird-songs has greatly evap- 
orated with the heat and drought of the year. Their notes, except 
at dawn, are now a little hard and dry. Have found a number of 
nestfuls of young linnets in the orange-grove, and frequently see 
the mothers fluttering about the ground, simulating a broken wing 
to decoy me away. Butcher-birds have many a full larder; the 
thorns of orange- and lemon-trees and the barbs of wire fences are 
hooks from which the pierced bodies of insect victims swing in the 
wind. Road-runners scuttle along the dusty roads ahead of the 
teams, ever curious and prying, their bright eyes wide and impudent, 
balancing their heavy tails with some difficulty and seeming always 
in danger of an upset in the wind. 

Sticky monkey-flowers, wild sage and buckwheat are about the 
only flowers left. Indian fever-pinks are stiffening and drying on 
their stems. Tar-weed looks dry and hot and rusty iron in the sun, 
but at a distance clothes the hills with a warm delicious brown, sooth- 
ing and harmonious. 

Locusts break out with a high, shrill, unifying whirr, that spreads 
rapidly over the hills in a palpitating wave of sound—the vibrations 
so fine and high they are like the audible voice of the rising heat that 
flows along the blurred horizon and shimmers in the warming, 
misty valleys. 

This great sheared land! How tanned and bare and elemental it 
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looks, stretching huge and naked under the whitened glare of the 
sun. All the green of the fields, all the hues of many flowers and 
the misty springtime blue of the hills are bleached and parched. 
The delicate Spring is dead and the beauty of ripened Summer is 
fully come. 

The sun is blazing white in a pale and cloudless sky. He pours 
down his light and heat on a quivering earth like an armed ana 
living host, and the siege of the long summer’s drought is upon the 
land. 

April 23d. 

I find lately that I am overlooking the usual, more common, nat- 
ural forms that have heretofore attracted me in my rambles, and 
may claim to have discovered with fresher interest a new specimen 
i. e., a man in Nature. Most people are mere visitors or wanderers 
in her fields, having strayed, or been lost, without their consent, 
among her hills, and one is inclined to examine their brand that he 
may return them to proper enclosures. But I discover in Hall Dudley 
a wild and native strain that harmonizes well with out-of-doors, and 
have never found his society more impertinent than that of the clump 
of willows that grows in the damp arroyo or the Spanish bayonet 
that camps perpetually along the gaunt and sunburned ridges. 

I have sometimes thought him not unlike the Spanish bayonet— 
this strong, tough, masculine plant, a soldier of unending sieges, 
unapproachable except with skillful handling (although smooth as 
possible to one who knows its secret), indomitable, self-sufficient, 
and of endless tough vitality—defiant of circumstances and fighting 
with a serene heart its hard struggle for existence on some lonely and 
desolate crag. After the rains, these great, fierce plants send up 
from their centers a shaft or flower-stalk five or six feet high, bear- 
ing on its head a mass of waxy, creamy flowers, rich and fragrant 
with all the distilled sweetness of the long years of its stored life. 
They are the perfection of a slow maturity, beautiful and deliberate 
as the culminating flower of love in a strong heart. 

The neighbors love to go abroad in the blooming season with 
sharp knives to cut the smaller stems. Their parlors are heavy with 
the confined perfume. But these are meant for larger spaces—to 
decorate the loma and to sweeten the air of a wind-swept valley— 
and only sicken when held too close. I do not wish to hold my 
friends thus near, but find their fragrance most wholesome when 
wafted naturally from their native haunts on the breeze of an undis- 
turbed destiny. I would not take the bayonet from its setting against 
the bare and desolate hills. 





April 25th. 
Spent the morning on the salt-marsh. The air today is very dry, 
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and a strong desert-wind blows the dust and sand in thick gusts. 
The yellowish grey sky is perfectly cloudless and the light is blinding. 
The ground burns red on adobe hills, but glistens white and cold on 
the alkaline flats, whose salty crust crunches underfoot like crisp 
snow, and resembles at a distance a light frost, giving a cool and 
most inviting icing to the monotonous level. 

The spring vegetation, watered by rains, which flourished for a 
time on this barren land, has at length dropped its seeds into the 
deep cracks of the splitting earth and given up the struggle for the 
year. Only the everlasting Bermuda, or devil-grass as some call it, 
and the salt-brush, with its dark, fresh green, keep their perennial 
youth. 

Startled a lark from her hiding in a bunch of salt-brush near an 
old nest which I knew, and looked for her nest, hoping she might be 
the mate of my young dandy of early January. The nest was de- 
serted, but I uncovered instead a big tarantula who ran excitedly 
away as fast as his awkward, hairy legs would work for him. 

I like to come upon these poisonous, defiant insects—they are so 
at home in this tough country—so adequate and _ self-sufficient. 
Peculiarly native in a fierce, untamed land! 

As I came home through the scrub-brush of a desolate hill, a 
small rattlesnake crossed my path a few feet ahead. He stopped 
for a leisurely survey of me, eyeing me all the time with great inno- 
cence and intentness, his head elevated slightly and his small bright 
eyes lustrous in his flat, ugly head. He was a young one and had 
likely never used his fangs; perhaps was yet unaware that he pos- 
sessed them ; yet had I approached him, his instinct, no doubt, would 
have been quite instant and reliable. 

I do not complain of this trick of the rattlesnake, for 1 am dimly 
conscious of certain hidden fangs of my own, unglimpsed as yet, but 
of whose venom I have reason to be horrified. It is amazing and 
terrible what poisonous fangs—what demons of anger and treachery 
and sin—may leap into life in the mildest person at an instant’s 
provocation. It is as if the poison of the whole animal kingdom 
were latent in a higher, more subtle and more dangerous form in 
every man, and as if he possessed the necessity at times of outdoing 
the vilest of subordinate animals, keeping his supremacy no less of 
Evil than Good, and proving himself, as it were, a very King of 
Devils. 

National City, Cal. 
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EASTER BELLS 
By ELLSWORTH LEE 


rl Peace, and a brooding calm made manifest 
D) 4 By the soft tones of chiming Mission bells. 
Joy and a vivid sense of glowing Spring 
Abroad on all the hill-sides. On the wing 
The meadow larks and finches flit and sing 
Among the poppies, and their chorus swells 

The song of Easter bells. 





Their carol seems a half-remembered note 
Flung back from days remote— 
The romance of an earlier dawn, 
The chant of times long gone, 
When holy saints and padres prayed 
And toiled among a rude and passionate race. 


Now while the Mission bells swing to and fro 
And steadily intone 
Their message, the heroic dead 
Seem once again to pace 
With soundless, measured tread 
The flower-strewn fields and cloisters old; 
Till like a tale retold, 
Quaint legends of the saint and sage 
And all the brave deeds of an earlier age 
Seem nearer and far more familiar grown. 
And, over all, the California Spring 
Breathes its glad spirit. On the wing 
The meadow-larks and finches flit and sing 
Among the poppies, and their chorus swells 
The chime of Easter bells. 


DAWN-WIND 
By ALDIS DUNBAR. 


E cool sweet air that brings me, as I wake, 





Fresh breath of pines, down from the forest green— 


The perfume of my clover-field will take 


To one beneath whose lattice roses lean. 
As from each drowsy bud it shakes the dew, 
It is my fair good-morning, love, to you! 
Erie, Pa. 





SIA WN, and the sunlight flung from east to west. 
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IN SEARCH OF TRUTH 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
THE January meeting of the Astral Club at Alcalde, 
Mr. Arthur Grimshaw, of Berkeley, the newly ap- 
pointed science teacher of the Alcalde Union High 
School, read a curious and interesting though revolu- 
tionary paper on the “source of knowledge.” His title 
was “What Is Truth?” This paper was highly appreciated by the 
club as an example of the best results which can be attained on the 
material plane of thought. The author’s failure to rise to the heights 
of astral conception was, however, painfully evident. It is plain that 
in the laboratories where his training was secured all esoteric sources 
of truth have been ignored. But as the Astral Club of Alcalde, 
though I say it who should not, is nothing if not open-minded, it 





’ shall be the duty of the secretary to transfer to this record the sub- 


stance of this young man’s views on the tests by which truth may be 
known. 

Mr. Grimshaw began by a discussion of the significance of “philo- 
sophic doubt,” whereby men question the only things they know to 
be true, in the hope of proving the reality of things they know are not 
true. For if you can show that truth and falsehood are identical in 
the one case, it lends probability to the theory that falsehood is truth 
in other cases. On this general argument are founded many forms 
of modern philosophy, and of ancient philosophy as well. Mr. 
Grimshaw said: 

“What I mean to show is, that all truth is truth so far as it goes. 
The things we know to be real are real, and we are not deceived in 
believing in them. The proof of the reality of an object, the truth 
of a proposition, lies in the fact that we can accept it and translate 
it into action, into life. If it were not true, we could not act 
upon it. Acts based upon it would sooner or later put an end to 
existence. 

“The real nature of an object before us may be of little impor- 
tance to us. It may be solid rock or empty vapor, if we choose to let 
it alone. But the moment we form relations with it, its reality be- 
comes a vital matter. If it is a rock or an apple, then rock or apple 
it is in all its relations. If we view the apple as something essentially 
different from what it is, there will be similar errors in our thought 
of other things. If we are deceived as to the rock, we shall have un- 
sound notions as to other things. 

“Poisons would seem as foods, foods as poisons; pleasures as sins, 
and sins as pleasures. The whole sanity and accuracy of life would 
be destroyed. For the security of action is conditioned by the ex- 
actness of our perceptions of the relations of external things and by 
the correctness of our reasoning in regard to these perceptions.” 


Reprinted by permission, from the PopuLar SctgNCE MoNTHLY 
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Mr. Grimshaw, falling back on the lore he had learned in school, 
said: 

“In psychology the term reality is sometimes applied to a sense 
perception which is based on an outside influence acting then and 
there. In this sense the reality is not the external influence itself, 
but our direct or normal perception of it. Thus, the impression made 
by the sound of a gun would be a reality when the pressure of air- 
waves reached the brain, though the explosion may have taken place 
some seconds before. This reality as it comes to the brain should 
bear a definite relation to its source. In other words it must give 
the mind such information that the actual occurrence may be cor- 
rectly interpreted. On its correct interpretation the fitness of our 
response in action must be conditioned. The term ‘common sense’ is 
applied to the normal working of these brain processes. An external 
stimulus produces a reality. The reality is transmitted to the brain, 
where it is considered in its proper relations. Afterwards, an im- 
pulse to action passes along the motor nerves to the muscles, which 
are the servants of the brain. 

“In simple matters, as those pertaining to the apple, the dictates 
of ‘common sense’ are obvious enough. The feelings are not moved 
by an apple, and our recognition of its nature is clouded by no illu- 
sions. But there are many relations in life in which ‘common sense’ 
does not find the problem so easy. If we examine the actions of our- 
selves and of our fellows, we shall find that the ‘common sense’ of 
different men does not act in parallel ways, and what seems to one 
wise or natural becomes grotesque or absurd to another.” 

Mr. Grimshaw then gave a number of illustrations of thought or 
action in which the “common sense” may be deceived : 

“You are in a railway train which is waiting on a side-track. An- 
other train comes in sight; its motion seems transferred to your own 
train, but in the opposite direction. This motion continues until the 
other train has passed. It ceases suddenly, when you can almost feel 
the jolt of its stopping. But from other observations you know that 
your train has not moved in all this time. 

“This is a simple illusion, easily corrected by the mind before it 
passes over into action. Let us look at some others. The story is 
told of a merchant, who, smacking his lips over a glass of brandy, said 
to his clerk: “The world looks very different to the man who has 
taken a good drink of biandy in the morning.’ ‘Yes,’ said the clerk, 
‘and he looks different to the world, too.’ Now, which is right? Is 
the world different that it looks brighter? So it seems to the man’s 
own ‘common sense.’ Or .is the difference subjective only, in the 
man himself, who has lost his bearings to the outside world? 

“The revered sage of Los Gatos, Brother Ambrose Bierce, tells 
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the story of a man who visited a naturalist in San Francisco, and 
remained over night as a guest. The naturalist was fond of snakes 
and had several of them in the house. When the visitor retired at 
night he looked under the bed and found a great coiled serpent, who 
watched him with glittering eyes. These eyes made some strange 
impression on him, and in the morning the people of the house found 
their guest kneeling on the floor, dead, his open eyes still staring in 
horror at the thing under the bed. This thing was the stuffed skin 
of a kingsnake, with two shoe-buttons for eyes. The ‘common sense’ 
of the man told him that the snake was charming him, and in the 
belief that he was charmed to a horrible death he must have perished. 
If he had not believed that snakes have the power to ‘charm’ and to 
kill, surely he would not have died. 

“It is said that a ship once landed on a barren island in the Pacific 
Ocean. Its passengers brought with them the materials for a house, 
which they set up, to the surprise of the natives who had never seen 
a wooden house before. They put in it blankets and cooking uten- 
sils, and after a day or two they set up near the house on a solid 
foundation a long tube through which they gazed by turns at the 
sun. After watching the sun for a single day, they hastily returned 
to the ship, carrying the long tube and the blankets, but leaving the 
house and everything else of value on the island. The delighted 
natives took possession of the house and they hold it to this day. 
But they look in vain for the return of the foolish people who left 
it there. 

“Men who have traveled in Mexico tell me that all along the coasts 
of Sinaloa people are engaged in digging for buried treasures under 
the direction of men or women in San Francisco. These people have 
never been in Mexico, but they are said to have the power of seeing 
clearly objects not before them, in any part of the earth. There is 
a very old legend current which tells that a pirate ship, hard pressed 
by the Mexican soldiers, landed on the Cape of Camarron near 
Mazatlan, where the buccaneers hastily buried a vast treasure of sil- 
ver, after which they all fled. A man is engaged today in boring a 
tunnel into solid granite and lava to find the treasures thus laid away. 
A woman, in a shabby Sacramento Street boarding house, claims to 
see in her trances the inner secrets of the mountains and directs all 
these operations. Our ‘common sense,’ or our experience, may con- 
demn the whole operation as ridiculous; but the transit of Venus 
seemed equally absurd to the local critics who occupy its abandoned 
shelter. 

“One man takes a forked rod of witch-hazel, and, going over a 
tract of land, he feels the fork twist downward at a certain point. 
He digs there and finds a well of living water. If there is much 
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water, the rod turns more vigorously or even turns the other way. 
Another uses the same rod and finds coal, iron, gas or building stone 
—whatever he may seek. To do this he has only to attach to the 
branch of the rod a small fragment of that which he would seek. 
Thus, a dime may be attached, if one is seeking for silver; a five- 
dollar gold piece, if one looks for gold. In California, where there 
is no witch-hazel, the mountain-willow serves the purpose best, be- 
cause there is water in its make-up. But even the madrojio, or the 
azalea, can be used in an emergency. A man once tried to bore for 
gas on a certain tract of land in Southern Indiana. He engaged a 
soothsayer with a witch-hazel rod. But the wizard, finding the ter- 
ritory too large to be gone over in this way, makes a little rod, parlor- 
size, and, taking the map of Vanderburg county, goes over it with the 
instrument. The result is just as satisfactory. He chooses a point 
on the map, they bore the well in accordance with the rod’s directions. 
Plenty of gas is found, which proves the accuracy of the method. 
As Lord Bacon once observed, ‘Men mark when they hit, but never 
when they miss.’ Still another man wishes to find the material of 
which a star is made. He takes a tube of metal, with lenses and 
prisms of glass, and turns it toward the star. Speedily, by means of 
lines and streaks on the prism, he has his answer—and the composi- 
tion of a vast sun, so far away that the light which left it in the days 
of Czsar has never yet reached us, he describes with confidence. 
Then he turns his tube on the Pole Star and tells us that it is made 
of two stars, one a great sun which we can see, and the other a 
smaller sun which we have never seen and which we can never see. 
Is all this real? If the spectroscope tells the truth where it speaks 
in such bold fashion may we not trust the witch-hazel, too, in its more 
modest claims? 

“An astronomer traces the course of a far-off planet and finds that 
its orbit bends a little from a perfect ellipse. From this fact he con- 
cludes that another planet must be coming near it to attract it. He 
goes to work to determine the size of this other planet and the place 
in which it ought to be. When his calculation is finished, the tele- 
scope is turned toward this place, and the unseen planet is there. If 
the mathematician through his instruments be thus sensitive to far- 
off matter in infinite space, may not the clairvoyant through her sen- 
sitile-projectile astral body be equally sensitive to a mass of silver? 

“Once, in a trance, a finely organized adept or ‘medium’ wandered 
in her astral body through the open belt where the souls of the planets 
wander at will. While there she heard the comet-shriek, the cry of a 
lost planet soul, the most terrible sound that rings through the heav- 
enly spaces of the zenith. Is not her testimony to be received with 
that of the other astronomers? 
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“From shore to shore across the Atlantic Ocean runs a metallic 
cable. By means of electric. batteries, magnets and sparks, a mes- 
sage is conveyed from one end of this to the other. Messages have 
been sent so many times that the most sceptical cannot doubt the 
fact. By such means a wanderer in any part of the world may be 
found and called home, or if need be sent still further on. Most of 
us have seen this done and all have heard of it. Because it has grown 
familiar it seems real to us, and its mystery is dissipated. But why 
use the metallic cable at all? What occult power lurks in metal? 
Why must we work always on the material plane? Why not use the 
air? And indeed the air has been used and with wonderful success. 
But let us not stop here. Why not use the invisible ether, along 
which so many forms of energy are propagated? Why not use the 
boundless sympathy of life? In Europe there is a large species of 
snail which runs up and down the cabbages, feeding on their leaves, 
and is very fond of its mate. It, too, has been used in telegraphy. 
Leave your sweetheart in Italy when you come back home, but leave 
her with a large piece of cardboard and take another like it for your- 
self. On each of these write a number of sentences of sentiment and 
affection—quotations from the poets, the finest possible to your lit- 
erary taste, Browning, Tennyson, Wordsworth, or the latest topical 
song—any of these will do. Then take for yourself one of a devoted 
pair of snails, leaving the other with her. At an agreed moment 
(standard time, making allowances for differences of longitude), 
place your snail upon the card and she will do the same with hers. 
Your snail will creep to any sentiment you choose as you direct it. 
Hers is left free in its movements, but it will follow the same course 
that its mate has chosen. Thus the sweetest messages can be sent 
across the ocean. The last word of the snail in America, ‘All’s well,’ 
or ‘Non ti scordar di me,’ can be made to echo sweetly on a far-off 
shore. This is the Parasilinic Telegraph—no invention of mine, but 
the actual work of an ingenious ‘psychic adept.’ 

“But why use the snails? Surely their cold, slimy bodies are not 
more forceful than the throbbing heart and eager brain of man. 
Surely they are not more sensitive than his astral form. Let the 
snails go. They belong to the crude beginning of astral science. 
You have only to sit in your room alone in darkness, and by intense 
thought and irresistible volition you may set the whole ether of the 
world in palpitation with your dreams and desires. 

“To your thought the ‘sensitive’ you love will respond. Her astral 
brain will register your ether throbs. ‘It is my wish’—that is enough 
for her. But you can do more than that, if we may trust the records. 
Your own astral body may be sent across the ocean on the tremulous 
ether, and it will appear to her in her dreams or as part of her real- 
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ities. While the absence of this body may be a slight inconvenience 
to you, for you must sleep or suffer while it is gone, it will be a 
source of joy toher. It may plead your cause for you in a way which 
protoplasmic bodies can never imitate. That this is not imagina- 
tion or illusion we have abundant testimony, if the word of man 
unverified by instruments of precision is convincing to you. Thought 
and ideas, we are told, may be ‘impressed on consciousness in solid 
chunks without waiting for words or clicks or other means of ex- 
pression, or for a lightning train to convey them,’ and there are thou- 
sands of records to show how this is done. 

“But you do not stop with the expression of your power over the 
ether and the astral messages it is the function of the ether to carry. 
You may exert control over matter itself. Mind is matter’s king. 
Matter is the vassal of mind. Then, under the force of mind, matter 
will change or vanish. Recent experimenters claim that by gazing 
at a photographic plate in the dark, an impression can be made on it. 
This is the mind flashing out through the human eye. Then what- 
ever is in this ‘mind’s eye’ should appear on the sensitive plate of the 
camera. But greater deeds than these were done long ago, as our 
honored president once pointed out, and to my mind they are told in 
records better authenticated. The sagas tell us that Odin wished to 
secure the golden mead of the giants, that men might drink it and be 
strong as they. After great labors he came to the mead. He found 
that the giant Suttung had concealed it in a great stone house, to 
which Odin could get no key. So Odin and his friend, the giant 
Bauge, sat down before the house and gazed at its walls all day. By 
this means they made a small hole in the rock, and, changing him- 
self into an angle-worm, Odin entered the hole and at last carried 
the golden mead away in triumph. The influence of this golden mead 
is, no doubt, still potent in Odin’s descendants whose glances have 
marvelous power. 

“There was once a California nurseryman who had a good busi- 
ness and was making money, as the phrase is. So he put aside all 
the fruit trees which would sell and devoted himself to making others 
which would not. Each year he trimmed his plums and apricots and 
lilies and poppies, taking away the pollen which nature had provided 
and putting it on flowers to which it did not belong. Each year he 
planted thousands of seeds of many kinds, and, when the plants 
came up, he pulled up nearly all of them and burned them in a great 
bonfire. Meanwhile he made no money, and lost, little by little, all 
that he began with. Then men began to see that all fruits and nuts 
and flowers changed under his hands. The plums grew very large 
and very juicy, red, blue and white, and more on the tree than men 
had ever seen before. The lilies and the poppies and all the other 
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flowers grew larger, the cactus lost its thorns and the onion its odor, 
the chestnut bore its fruit with its second crop of leaves and all things 
which he touched turned into something better or handsomer, and 
every year he pulled up nearly all that he had and burned it in great 
windrows. And foolish people said that he was a wizard and they 
came from great distances to see him at his work. And there were 
a few who thought that they understood. 

“There was once an old white-haired man who came to an assem- 
blage of scholars, bringing with him two bars of wood connected 
by bands of iron. Fifty-three years before he had left his home on 
the bay of Quinté, in Ontario, to show these bars to the world and to 
give to mankind what it never had before, control over “The Uncon- 
ditioned Force of the Universe.’ This force, through this little ma- 
chine, would ‘revolutionize human industry, economize human labor 
and relieve human want.’ ‘Gentlemen,’ said the old man, ‘I gave 
up the free and easy life of the Canadian forests, I sought my home 
among the dwellers of cities, I have sacrificed fifty-three years of 
my life upon the altar of my desire to benefit mankind. In three 
weeks more my invention will be perfected and through these bars 
the unconditioned force of the universe will do its works for you and 
for me. The time has gone by,’ he said, ‘when the recognition of my 
principle would have pleased my ambition. I love my race, and I 
wish to do them good.’ Two years more went by, the unconditioned 
force lacked but a few days—just one more week—of accomplish- 
ment, and in that week the old man died in the poorhouse of Monroe 
County, Indiana, and in the dust and cobwebs in an attic of a neigh- 
boring college the model of the machine to be controlled by the un- 
conditioned force of the universe still awaits the touch which for the 
first time shall make it run. There were some who called the old 
man a ‘wizard,’ and some a ‘philosopher,’ and because fame has for- 
gotten his name, I speak it here—Robert Havens. In both these 
cases, and in all cases, what is our test of truth? 

“Not long ago, on the plains of Texas, by order of the government 
of the United States, tons of gunpowder were exploded. A great 
noise was made, the smoke arose to the skies, and then all was as 
before. The purpose of this was to produce rain under conditions in 
which common sense said rain was impossible. While these condi- 
tions remained there was no rain, but the wisdom of the experiment 
has the official stamp of the United States. 

“Not long ago, and I am sure that the good people of Alcalde will 
remember this, some enterprising men had bought the dry bed of a 
river in Southern California. It is filled with winter floods in the 
rainy season, while in summer it is white with granite sand and 
barren stones. At best its boulders can only produce a scant growth 
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of chaparral and cactus. Yet when it was announced that a city was 
to be built on this land, men grew wild at the thought. All night they 
stood in the streets of Los Angeles, each to take his turn in buying 
its town lots. The people who bought these lots were guided, in 
one way or another, by what they termed their ‘common sense.’ The 
sense of great wealth was in the air, and even the wisest were carried 
away by it. “The millionaire of a day’ takes the breath of his brother 
millionaires. 

“At Denver not long ago a man insisted that he had the gift of 
healing—a wild hermit from the plains; some called him crazy and 
some called him a prophet. But the gift he had, or seemed to have, 
and thousands of sick people and well crowded around him to be 
touched and healed. He could not touch them all so he blessed their 
handkerchiefs, and his power passed over to them. Men and women 
whose ills gallons of patent medicines had failed to assuage were 
healed at once by these pieces of soiled cloth. And testimonials such 
as they had once written for these same patent medicines, they now 
freely wrote for him. 

“But, after all, is there such a thing as disease? Surely man 
‘made in the image of God’ is made in the image of perfection, and 
what is perfect cannot be marred or destroyed. May not disease be 
the greatest of illusions? May not all pain be a nightmare dream, 
from which we should escape if we were once awakened ? 

“Many a school of healing has been based in one way or another 
on these propositions. In a hundred different ways, at a hundred dif- 
ferent times, men and women have found that they could heal pain by 
the suggestion that pain does not exist. If pain is disease, then shali 
we not heal all diseases in this way? But some say that pain is not 
a disease, only a warning that disease is present or coming. Pain is 
the signal that something is going wrong in the mechanism of the 
human body. The signal may be unnoticed, it is claimed. We then 
feel no pain, but the injury remains; for it is the cause of the pain, 
and not the pain itself. By persistently turning the mind away from 
these signals of distress sent up by the bodily organs, we may come 
at last to be incapable of receiving them. We are then free from pain, 
and our minds may be filled with a sweet serenity very satisfactory 
to ourselves. Now, which of these is true? Are we ill when we feel 
pain, well when we do not? Or do we feel pain because we are ill, 
and does the illness pass when our feeling is gone? May it not be 
true that this is a dangerous and selfish serenity? If it does not mean 
the checking of disease, but only the closing of our eyes to its ravages, 
then have we really gained anything? To turn from pain is to turn 
from all outside impressions. To close the mind to the information 
given by the senses is to destroy reality, to make activity impossible, 
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to cease to do our duty in the world. This is to cease to grow and to 
become a burden to our friends and a cumberer of society. There is 
nothing more noble than serenity amid trouble and distracting effort. 
There is nothing more selfish than the serenity which is bred by 
immunity from pain. But to many people, existence without pain, 
without sensation and without action represents an ideal of the soul. 
Many well-to-do women of leisure are devoting their lives to the 
cultivation of this condition—incidentally neglecting their children 
and driving their husbands wild by the process. It is not alone faith 
in a theory of disease or a theory of non-existence which may produce 
this result. Faith in a celery-compound, an electric belt, or a mud 
idol may produce the same sweet serenity, the same maddening in- 
difference to all that is real or moving in life. The walls of certain 
churches in Mexico are covered with the offerings and pictures of 
those who were saved by their vows or by appeals to some saint. 
‘But where,’ said Lord Bacon, long ago, ‘are the pictures of those 
who were lost in spite of their vows?’ 

“It is true that to cultivate a cheerful temper, to look on the 
bright side of things, to laugh when we can and be hopeful under 
all conditions, is good for the body. The food is better assimilated, 
the blood runs faster, one can do more and better things, and come in 
closer relations with the realities of life. But conversely, when one 
meets most manfully the needs of life, his pulse beats more quickly, 
his brain works better, his liver gives him less trouble and he is nat- 
urally cheerful and hopeful. The cheerful man does not dodge pain 
—he overcomes it. He does not selfishly shrink from reality and 
turn to introspection and dreaming. He faces the world and makes 
it his own and takes manfully the pain his efforts cause or which in 
the progress of life he cannot avoid. 

“It is possible to go much farther in the direction of the banish- 
ment of pain through the thought that pain does not exist. Then 
take more pain and it will become at last an intense pleasure ; when 
the mind is in the grasp of absolute torture, it is possible for the 
brain to feel it as with spasms of absolute delight. It is not easy to 
do this, but it can be produced by excessive belief in the unreality of 
common things. The brain, half-maddened by pain, is open to sug- 
gestions from other maddened brains, till a fierce, wild ecstasy is 
the final result. This fact explains the strange rites of those sects 
of self-destroyers which rose in the middle ages, the flagellantes, 
penitents and the rest. Even yet, the last of the penitent brothers 
at San Mateo in New Mexico in the passion week torture themselves 
in the most revolting fashion by crucifixion, whipping and the bind- 
ing of huge cactuses on their backs. By hideous tortures they ex- 
piate in one week their many heinous sins of the whole year. Just 
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as the suggestion that disease is an illusion may conceal pain, for 
those who give up everything else for healing, so does the sugges- 
tion of infinite pleasure conceal for a time the most exquisite pain. 
But in the one case, as I believe, the disease goes on unchecked, so in 
the others, the wounds of the whip and the cactus stab remain as 
realities when the illusion of joy has passed by. 

“In Orange County, California, there is a religious sect which 
finds the old Bible of our race, the Bible of Moses and Job and 
Jesus and Paul, an outworn book, no longer fitted for the aspira- 
tions of man. This Bible is still tinctured with the gospel of self- 
ishness, for it recognized private ownership of land, and goods and 
men. “To honor thy father and mother’ implies special ownership 
of them, and the higher life demands that there should be no re- 
spect of persons. There can be no personal claims of any sort, if all 
are to be as ‘angels in heaven.’ Its command ‘thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s goods’ implies the neighbor’s ownership of materiai 
things, a relation which must degrade all who submit to it. “To 
render unto Cesar the things which are Czsar’s’ is an outward rec- 
ognition of powers that be but which ought not to be. Clearly a 
new bible is needed, and one of the members of the sect sat down by 
a typewriter (presumably not his own property) and wrote a bible. 
It was not his own composition, but that of the Almighty, for the 
writer simply lent the hands with which divine power did the work. 
As his fingers played over the Remington keys, he thought of any- 
thing or everything except his writing. The result was the book 
of Oahspe, the bible of this new dispensation. And the name of the 
book arose naturally. One looks up to Heaven, and he says, ‘Oh, 
then he looks down to earth and says ‘Ah,’ and between Heaven 
and earth is Spirit—Oahspe! 

“In the City Park of San Francisco is the wooden image of some 
monstrous creature carved by the Indians of Queen Charlotte Sound 
to express some phase of their mystic devotions. This image was 
stolen by a Norwegian sailor. Its makers resented its loss by a se- 
ries of incantations so horrible that they took effect in the image 
itself. The idol came to San Francisco, bringing sickness, ship- 
wreck or failure to all who touched it. Even now, while it rests on 
a shelf in the Park Museum in apparent quiet, its evil power is 
shown at night in the smashing of vases and the overturning of bot- 
tles. Something of this kind takes place whenever the image is left 
unguarded. A man who had charge of it for some time avers that 
one night the creature rose up in living form and seized him in its 
clutches, and only by the most violent efforts could he make his 
escape. 

“When an electric current, whatever that may be, is passed 
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through a glass tube, from which most of the air has been exhausted, 
various peculiar phenomena are shown. There is an appearance of 
bluish light, and from certain parts of the apparatus peculiar rays are 
given off which do not appear as rays at all. Ordinary light-rays 
pass readily through water, glass or crystal, and we call these ob- 
jects transparent. Through wood or cloth or stone they will not 
pass; hence these objects are said to be opaque. And the rays of 
light may be diverted from their course by passing at an angle from 
one transparent body to another. This property, known as refrac- 
tion, is the cause of the formation of images by convex transparent 
bodies or lenses. But, strangely, the rays of light above mentioned 
do not act like ordinary light. All objects are transparent to them, 
though not in equal degree. Not being stopped by dense bodies, 
they are not refracted. Not being affected by lenses, they do not 
produce vision in the eye. As we cannot see them, to the eye they 
are not light. But their effect on chemical decomposition is the same 
as that of light. Hence, while not available for vision, they can be 
used in photography. But, not being refracted, they produce no 
definite image on the sensitive plate. But they may give rise to 
shadows. They do not pass through all opaque objects with equal 
readiness. Hence to place an opaque body between the rays and a 
sensitized plate would be to cast some kind of a shadow on that 
plate. The shadow means an arrest of the chemical changes which 
are the basis of photography. Then, if the opaque body be not in all 
parts of equal density, the shadow becomes deeper in some places 
than in others. This gives on the photographic plate some idea of 
the intimate nature of the object photographed. For the density is 
not merely a matter of the surface of bodies. It pertains to the in- 
terior, which in an opaque object cannot be seen, but which never- 
theless may be photographed in this fashion by these peculiar rays. 

“This line of investigation was lately developed in experiment by 
Professor Rontgen, and the strange character of the ‘X-rays,’ or 
‘cathode rays,’ is now a matter known to everyone. By means of 
these non-refracting rays, shadow-photographs can be made show- 
ing the bones of the skeleton, imbedded bullets, the contents of a 
pocket-book, or any similar hidden object which has a nature or a 
density unlike that of its containing surface. These experiments of 
R6ntgen have been varied and verified in every conceivable way. A 
wonderful mythology is growing up around them, to the confusion 
of those who have not paid attention to the series of experiments 
which made Réntgen’s discoveries simple and inevitable. 

“For example, in a thousand places the Réntgen rays and the 
bacilli of disease are made to work together to fill the purse of the 
enterprising physician. The doctor examines the internal organs of 
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the patient with the fluorescent tubes. He finds out how and where 
the germs of disease are working their devastation. Then he turns 
the mysterious X-rays upon these germs and they are checked in 
their career of ruin—shrivelled up, it may be, under this marvelous 
light, as caterpillars shrivel on a hot shovel. Another physician I 
know of distributes his remedies by electric wire, one end in the 
bottle and the other in the mouth of the patient, miles away. Still 
other physicians, wise in their generation, use the X-rays and the 
microbes and the electric currents, with other mysterious agencies, 
equally for their own profit or comfort. Now that the X-rays have 
become somewhat familiar and matter of course, the still more won- 
derful emanations of radium are made to do the same things, and in 
a fashion equally regardless of the lessons of chemistry and of physi- 
ology. The medicine man of the Modocs by other incantations of his 
own calls up the microbe of disease which he finally spits out—a trout 
perhaps, or a wood-boring grub, or a small lizard—from his own 
mouth. There have been occult and esoteric methods in medicine 
since the first Old Man of the Mountains learned to look wise. The 
rabbit’s foot for good luck, the cold potato for rheumatism, celery 
for the nerves and sarsaparilla for the blood are typical methods as 
old as humanity. But quackery and pretense does not diminish our 
debt to honest medicine and surgery, however much it may tend to 
obscure it. Someone asked Dr. Mesmer, the great apostle of animal 
magnetism, which was the form taken by ‘faith cure’ in the last 
century, why he ordered his patient to bathe in river-water rather 
than in well-water. His answer was that ‘the river-water was ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays.’ When further asked what effect sunshine 
had, other than to warm the water, he replied, ‘Dear doctor, the 
reason why all water exposed to the rays of the sun is superior to 
other water is because it is magnetized—since twenty years ago I 
magnetized the sun!’ 

“T see in the Alcalde Gazette that Madame de Silva, a prophetess 
and seer of visions, seventh daughter of a seventh daughter, born 
with a caul, down at the American House, is prepared to diagnose 
all diseases from the examination of a lock of hair; and that Wong 
Chang, the. Chinese doctor, is prepared to do the same and ask no 
questions. How does this differ from the power of Cuvier to draw 
a bird from a simple claw, or that of Agassiz, who could restore a 
whole fish from one scale? 

“Throughout the middle ages experimenters of all grades were 
engaged in the task of finding the means by which base metals could 
be transmuted into gold. It was possible in the chemical laboratory 
to do many things which seemed equally difficult, and to the common 
mind far more mysterious. In the philosophy of the day, and per- 
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haps in our own time as well, there was every reason to believe that 
the transmutation of metals was possible. But it never was accom- 
plished, and many a learned alchemist went to his grave, the work 
of his life a confessed failure. 

“Yet this very day, the daily press, which is responsible for su 
much of spurious science and mental confusion, gives the record of 
successful alchemy. One famous metallurgist of world-wide repu- 
tation (all these men have ‘a world-wide reputation,’ with one an- 
other) has subjected silver to great pressure till it becomes yellow, 
soft and heavy just like gold. All the difference is in the density— 
16 to 1. Condensed silver is gold, so the newspaper maintains, and 
the problem of alchemy is solved at last. By these experiments, six 
ounces of silver make but four ounces of gold, one-third of the sub- 
stance being somehow lost in the process. But with improved ap- 
pliances this third should be saved and the finances of the world may 
be reconstructed on a basis of genuine bimetallism, gold being made 
when wanted from the condensation of silver. Yet all-important as 
this discovery should be, neither chemistry nor finance pays any at- 
tention to it. It belongs to the science of the newspaper, having only 
the validity of a ‘fake advertisement.’ ‘Common sense’ demands 
that the experiments be verified, and the steps which led to them be 
made known, before considering for a moment the probability that 
there is any truth in the newspaper statement. 

“Now how, amid all the wonders of science, non-science dream- 
ing, fakery and insanity, is the common man to find his way? How 
shall he recognize the claims of science among all the other voices 
and noises in this vociferous world? 

“This is my answer, and I believe that it is the answer of science. 
As to many things the common man may not know at all. Where 
he is not concerned in any way, so that error and truth are alike to 
him because they cannot affect his action, he may be powerless to 
decide. It is not always important that he should decide. ‘I do not 
know,’ is the affirmation characteristic of the wise man. It is safe to 
believe mildly in mahatmas and norms and hoodoos and voudous, if 
one does not regulate his life according to this belief. The vague 
faith in protoplasm, in natural selection, or in microbes, which the 
average man possesses, will serve him no better if it is put to no test. 
The difference appears when one acts upon his belief. The nearer 
one’s acquaintance with molecules or protoplasm, the more real and 
the more natural do they appear. The microbe is as authentic as 
the cabbage—to one engaged in dealing with it. Protoplasm is as 
tangible a thing as wheat or molasses. But the astral body and the 
telepathic impulse become the more vague the nearer we approach 
them. They are figments of the fancy, and their names serve only as 
a cover for our ignorance of the facts. The charm of such words 
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as Karma, Avatar and Kismet lies in the fact that most of those 
who use them have no idea of what they mean. Lack of meaning, 
or ignorance of meaning, lies at the foundations of most occultism. 
Scientific induction in its essence is simply common sense. The 
homely maxims of human experience are the beginnings of science. 
To know enough ‘to come in when it rains’ is to know something 
of the science of meteorology. By scanning the clouds we may 
know how to come in before it rains. By observing the winds we 
may tell what clouds are coming. By studying the barometer we 
may know from what quarter the winds and clouds may be ex- 
pected. 

“The discoveries of science are made by steps which are per- 
fectly simple to those trained to follow them. No discovery is made 
by chance in our day. None come to contradict existing laws, or to 
discredit existing knowledge. The whole of no phenomenon is 
known to man. The whole truth never can be. Ultimate truth was 
never in any man’s possession. The unknown surrounds on all sides 
all knowledge in man’s possession. The beginning, the end and the 
ramifications are beyond his reach. He was not present when the 
foundations of the universe were laid. He may not be present when 
they are destroyed. But scientific knowledge, though limited, is 
practical and positive so far as it goes. It rests on experiment and 
observation alone. Every step in observation, experiment or induc- 
tion has been tested by thousands of bright minds. He is already a 
master in science who can suggest even one new experiment. There 
is nothing occult or uncanny in scientific methods. The ‘magic 
wand’ which creates new species of horses or cattle lies in the hand 
of any stock-breeder. The magic key of the electrician, by which 
the foam of the cataract becomes the light of the city, may be heid 
by any municipal council. To take the illustrations given above, 
‘there is such a thing as a squash,’ because the assumption that the 
squash exists constitutes a safe basis for action. On that hypothesis 
you can plant squashes, or raise squashes, or make them into pies. 
The brightness of the brandy-colored world we cannot trust. It 
requires no scientific instruments of precision to record the failure 
of the man who guides his life on a basis of impressions made by 
drugs or stimulants. 

“The transit of Venus is no product of fancy. To the astronomer 
the coming of the planet between the earth and the sun is as certain 
a thing as the coming of the earth into its own shadow at night. 
The one incident is more common than the other, but not more mys- 
terious. To go to that part of the earth which is turned toward the 
sun at the moment of transit is the simple, common-sense thing to 
do, if one wishes to see the transit. The island, the abandoned hut 
and the cooking utensils were only incidents to the astronomer. To 
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the natives these were the only realities, and the purpose of sciences 
were to them unknown or absurd. To the man of common sense 
the digging for treasure under the direction of clairvoyants seems 
ridiculous. The operation does not become more wise when we see 
it through the eye of science. Tested by instruments of precision, 
‘clairvoyance’ becomes a myth, and such truth as its phenomena 
contain is explainable in simple ways. 

“The spectroscope grows more real and more potent as we study 
its methods and results. The divining rod is only successful through 
ignorance or fraud. The process of weighing planets is open to all 
who will continue their studies till they understand it. The test of 
knowing is doing. The oceanic cable is in the service of all who have 
concerns in another continent. It hides no mystery, save the one 
eternal mystery of matter and force. The phenomena of telepathy 
have fled before every attempt at experiment. The study of the ‘X- 
rays’ is as far from occultism or spiritism as the manufacture of brass 
is from the incarnation of mahatmas. The mind-healer, the faith- 
healer, the curative theories of ‘neminism,’ the sale of the patent 
medicine, the medical marvels of radium, the wonders of the electric 
belt and the power of animal magnetism are all witnesses of the 
potency of suggestion in the untrained mind. To the same class of 
phenomena the witch-hazel rod belongs. Experiment shows that its 
movements are caused by involuntary muscular contractions, and that 
these follow simply the preconceived notions of the holder of the rod. 

“Tf, as someone has lately said, all men sought healing from the 
blessed handkerchief of the lunatic or from contact with old bones or 
old clothes, if all physicians used ‘revealed remedies’ for the remedies 
nature suggests for each disease, if all the supposed ‘natural rights’ 
of men were recognized in legislation, the insecurity of such actions 
would speedily appear. The long and bloody road of progress 
through fool-killing would for centuries be traversed again. With- 
out the instruments and methods of precision which belong to science, 
we should find ourselves in the weakness and babyhood which was 
the heritage of the common man through the middle ages. 

“In the degree that ‘organized common sense’ or science, has 
been a factor in the lives of men and nations, men and nations have 
been happy and effective. The ultimate function of science is the 
regulation of human conduct. 

“Not long since one of our sciosophical friends proposed the 
theory that the chemical elements were each of them forms of ‘latent 
oxygen.’ This theory he defended by the argument that the business 
of science was to propose all sorts of theories. As some apples on a 
tree will be sound, so will some of these theories be true. Tio make 
every conceivable guess is the way to hit on the truth. Some such 
notion as this is common among cultured people of all countries. To 
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accept it is to ignore the whole history of science. No advance in 
real knowledge has come from guessing, dreaming or speculating. 
If we want a picture taken, we find a man who has a camera and 
who knows how to use it. If we want the truth on any subject, we 
must find a man who has the instruments or methods of precision and 
who knows how to use them. There is no other way. As well ex- 
pect a man without a camera, and who knows not how to use it if he 
had one, to take a photograph, as to trust to a speculator, guesser or 
dreamer to find the truth. To work without tools, in the world of 
objective reality, can yield only illusion and fraud.” 

At the conclusion of the address, President Marvin expressed the 
thanks of the Astral Club for the bold and straightforward declara- 
tion of materialistic principles. But at the same time he could not 
refrain from reminding Mr. Grimshaw that he was still very young 
and that there were many things in heaven and earth and devachan 
which are not yet taught in the schools. 


Stanford University. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE PRAIRIE 
By ELMER ELLSWORTH CAREY. 

~g|S THE rhythmic clatter of distant hoof-beats fell on his 

ras | ears, Old Anson appeared at the door of the station- 

Ve house and watched a steed and rider approach with 

CA arrow-like swiftness. 

“Thar comes Jim—the boss rider of the Pony Ex- 
press—an’ nothin’ kin tech him,” soliloquized Old Anson, and in 
another moment the pony, steaming, drew up abruptly before the 
door. 

“That’s wot I calls ridin’,” continued the old man to himself, as 
the express-rider leaped to the ground, and with the same impulse 
sprang into the saddle of a fresh horse already in waiting and re- 
strained with difficulty by the hostler. The mail-pouch was trans- 
ferred with wonderful rapidity. Old Anson shouted, “Look out fer 
the grass on Snake Creek plains; the stage-driver seed a heap o’ 
smoke to the north’ard this mornin’ ;” but no comment was vouch- 
safed by Jim. He shook off the hostler, and his ready mount was 
away with the speed of a coyote. 

“That’s wot I calls ridin’,’ muttered Old Anson again, as he 
watched the streak of dust raised by the feet of the vanishing pony 
. and saw the flying forms disappear over a low hill to the east. “Thar 
ain't no hombre on the Pony Express what kin hold a candle ter 
Jim. I hope nothin’ don’t happen to Jim, I does,” and with this re- 
mark the old man returned to his pipe, fire, and the latest Eastern 
paper—which was nearly two months old. 
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Jim was a rider on the famous Pony Express. 

Before the iron track spanned the continent, a series of stations 
stretched from Sacramento to St. Joseph, and the swift mustang of 
the border, carrying rider and mail-pouch, covered mile after mile 
of mountain and prairie in ceaseless flight, until the long journey 
was done. Had there been an American Scott, the flight of the pony- 
rider would have been told in undying verse, but without a bard to 
immortalize those daring deeds, the days of the Pony Express are 
now but a memory, and before long will pass from the mind of man, 
forever. 

At the relay-stations, the rider would spring on a waiting pony 
and dash on until his section of road was covered; then another 
hardy frontiersman seized the mail-bag and was off like the Furies 
of old. Twenty-four hours behind was another rider and twenty- 
four hours ahead was another; and each member of this chain of 
horsemen across the continent bent every effort to cover the ground 
in the shortest possible time. They rode as if the fate of nations de- 
pended upon them. 

Neither mountain-height nor desert waste, storm nor torrent, tor- 
nado nor fire, wild beasts nor treacherous Indians stopped or 
stayed him. By day and night, under pulsing stars and fierce noon- 
day beams, under balmy skies and through the snow-drifts of the 
mighty Rockies, raced the Express Rider with his fateful burden of 
letters. Alone and unarmed, he rode like the whirlwind; fearless, 
bold and daring, the pony-rider was at times ambushed and fell into 
the hands of brutal savages; sometimes the faithful pony dashed 
wildly up to a station riderless, and with blood-stains on the saddle, 
but with the mail-pouch perfectly safe. 

Some of this intrepid band of riders sleep in unknown graves, yet 
History writes for them one of the grandest epitaphs ever chiseled— 
“Faithful unto the end.” 

Jim was leaping eastward over the desert track, leaving a trail 
of dust that spread higher and higher in the still air until it had 
the appearance of a stranded comet wrecked on this mundane shore. 
He had looked over the bridle, saddle and girths, and found every- 
thing taut. The pony was in good trim and ever and anon shook its 
head in a saucy way that Jim well understood. 

“Pete is in fine spirits today,” thought the plainsman. “That 
means we will get into Brady’s twenty minutes ahead of time, and 
Pete will have an extra portion of oats—eh, Pete?” and he caressed 
the glossy neck of the pony. 

So mile after mile flew under Pete’s willing feet. The dry 
desert now gave way to scattering bunch-grass, and soon the road 
entered more fertile sections, where the prairie-grass was quite 
thick. In the north Jim noticed smoke, but as there was only a 
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faint breeze, he thought nothing of danger. After a time he glanced 
again to the left, and an expression of concern came into his tawny 
face. Now the wind had changed, and he could see the red eye of a 
prairie-fire glowing fiercely on the northern horizon. The river was 
fifteen miles distant and there was safety at the ford. To swerve 
to the south was to lose time. 

“Guess we can make it,” muttered Jim, and he kept on his course 
—but his gaze wandered to the threatening glare to the north. 

“It’s rather ticklish, Pete,” he said, half aloud, “but maybe we can 
cross the track of the fire in time. What’s a prairie-fire, anyway?” 
In this way he spoke encouragingly to Pete, and the pony’s pace 
stiffened. 

But there was danger now. Jim knew that, and the pony scented 
the odor of the burning grass borne on the rising breeze and knew, 
too, that danger was afoot. Jim watched the rolling columns of inky 
smoke with grim determination. Ever and anon a forked tongue— 
like a lightning flash—cleaved the dense, ominous clouds. The rider 
noted the tremulous trails of smoke, like cruel talons of some Demon 
of the Night, that stretched threateningly toward his pathway. 

Still Jim held doggedly to his course. His business was to get the 
mail-pouch to Brady’s on time, and if he started in to dodge every 
buffalo-herd, Indian or grass-fire, he would be the laughing-stock 
of the border. Not only would he lose time, but Coyote Bill, the 
next relay-rider, always swore terribly if there was a delay of a few 
minutes. Jim hoped yet to pass the front of the danger-zone, al- 
though on his left—only a few miles away—was the onrushing, 
all-devouring, seething avalanche of flame. That curtain of inky 
smoke, rolling, pouring, eddying, was like a fringe of hell, and those 
darting streams of flame seemed to have tongues of the fabled Fire 
Dragons of old. And yet Jim held his course! 

Soon, above the thunder of Pete’s hoof-beats, another thunder was 
heard—low, threatening, vibrant, like the subdued boom of the ocean 
borne from afar. Jim’s face blanched, for that was the clamor of 
great. herds—the thunder of the desert denizens, flying, terror- 
stricken myriads of wild horses, cattle, wolves, coyotes, buffaloes. 
Well did the plainsmen of that day know that thunder and all the 
terror it portended! 

In a few minutes the advance-guard of this flying and frenzied 
army crossed Jim’s path. Further direct progress was impossible. 
Reluctantly he changed his course. Now he was flying across the 
prairie, and about him were the wild hosts of the plain, surging, 
pawing, bellowing, in one mad chase—one heaving, tumultuous sea 
of death. Pete drew ahead easily, but Jim checked him with a 
word: 

“Easy, easy, boy! We may need to spurt soon.” 
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On ! On! On! 


Soon, above the roar of the chaotic herds, there came a sudden, 

angry boom that seemed to shake the ground and cause the air to 
quiver. It was the roar of flames—the fire-demon of the border. Did 
you ever note the distant roar, the muffled boom, of the storm- 
charged surf, as it pounds angrily upon the beach-sands? There is 
sublimity in the roar of the ocean, but in the muffled thunder of a 
cyclone of fire there is terror—there is maddening fear, blinding and 
desperate, that tears the heart-strings. Those who have once fled 
from an onrushing prairie-fire never forget the paralyzing fear, the 
horror and suspense that creep into the innermost fibers of one’s 
being. 
Here may be noted a distinguishing characteristic of the riders of 
the Pony Express. A pony-rider would risk his life without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in the performance of his duty. By swerving to 
the left some time before, Jim would have avoided all risk; however, 
he took a most fearful risk and for the sake of gaining a few minutes 
of time deliberately placed his life in jeopardy. He weighed his 
life against a few beats of the pendulum. By such men was laid 
the foundation of the mighty West. 

But the race is now taking all Jim’s attention. If he can hold out 
for ten miles, he is safe. A fork of the river offers a refuge. Around 
him closes a billowy, foam-flecked mass of heaving heads and horns. 
The smoke curls over them ominously. The Demon fingers are’ 
clutching for their prey. Pete is urged on just a trifle. Jim then 
loosens his belt and casts it aside—for every ounce is a burden now. 


' His hat follows—his boots, his shirt. Carefully, most carefully, so 


that the pony will not break his pace, a buckle is unfastened ; then the 
bridle is discarded. Pete shakes his head comprehensively and his 
neck is outstretched a trifle more. Jim then cautiously loosens the 
girth and draws from under him the light frame-work that is an 
apology for a saddle; that is also abandoned. 

Over the advance-guard of the trampling myriads rolls and writhes 
the smoky pall, while the hoarse roar of the herds mingles with the 
deep bass thunder of the tornado of fire in an awful maelstrom of 
discordant sounds. In this fateful moment the mind of the rider 
is collected, clear, alert. Under such circumstances the ordinary 
man would lose his reason, but by some strange phase of psychologic 
law the mind of the pony-rider crystallizes; everything is photo- 
graphed on his mind; he sees, hears and notes everything. Jim is 
conscious that an immense bull-buffalo has taken a position on his 
right and has been keeping pace and direction with him for some 
minutes. The heat has become oppressive, and at a touch Pete draws 
away from the bellowing, maddened herds. The buffalo mends his 
pace and keeps his position. Between Pete and the bull, a large 
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coyote, evidently greatly fatigued, had been holding a steady course. 
The last increase in speed, slight as it was, could not be met by the 
coyote. As the bull drew away, the coyote exerted himself, and with 
a despairing yell that rose above the boom of countless hoofs, he 
sprang upon the shoulders of the buffalo and fastened his fangs in 
the shaggy mane of his preserver. 

And thus the border mustang, burdened with the Express rider, 
and the grizzled monarch of the plain carrying its unusual freight, 
dashed on and on, while their less speedy companions fell victims to 
the fierce onrush of the fiery wall. Only the angry boom of the 
racing billows of flame was now to be heard. 

Where is the mail-pouch all this time? 

Safe! 

The rider clutches it tightly before him to shield it from the heat, 
which is even now scorching his back. Why does he not fling it 
away? Surely, in such a time, when Death rides at his elbow, he is 
not called upon to preserve a mail-pouch. But preserve it he does, 
and if the mail is destroyed its ashes will be found under the charred 
and shriveled form of the rider and that of his horse. 

As the fringe of the tornado blast overtakes him and his strange 
companions, Jim realizes that a few minutes more will end all. The 
bison now runs closely at his right; the great animal labors heavily ; 
his huge bulk is within a hand’s reach. The coyote still retains his 
position with a death-like grip. The heat is appalling. The pony is 
no longer urged—for he is doing his utmost. A fiery tongue lashes 
over the fugitives, singeing them. At that moment Jim sees on his 
left a deep gully which leads sharply downward to the river. Turn- 
ing the pony’s head in the direction of the ravine, he hoarsely shouts 
a word of encouragement. Strangely enough the buffalo follows 
this maneuver, and in another instant, man and pony, buffalo and 
coyote plunge down the ravine, while a cataract of flame sweeps 
roaring over the sheltering walls of the cafion. But the fugitives 
were safe. 

As Jim looked back after reaching the farther side, he noticed 
that the buffalo was following, and was surprised to see the coyote 
jogging contentedly by the side of the bison. 

And as the singed and scorched express-rider turned into Brady’s, 
a buffalo surveyed him curiously and wistfully from a near-by hillock, 
while a coyote, sitting on his haunches a few feet away, watched the 
bison with the utmost complacency. 

Chicago. 

Nore.—Extract from a diary of a government surveyor: 

“While in this region (Snake Creek Plains) in 1859, I have often noticed 
a strange sight, viz., a lone buffalo of huge size accompanied by a coyote. I 
always saw them together and they appeared inseparable. I have noticed 
the buffalo grazing while the coyote kept watch, and once came upon them 
when the bison was asleep, while his companion acted as sentry. At my 
approach, a sharp yelp awoke the buffalo, when both gazed at me inquiringly 
for a few moments, after which they trotted off. It would certainly be inter- 
esting to know what strange tie binds these animals in a friendship so unusual 
and incongruous.” 
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RUNNING WATER 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 
O YOU know the magic of a clear, swift stream? Not 
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Ke AH only does the speeding water purify itself, but the mar- 
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vibrated—revitalized. | Where the atmosphere is so 
cleanly fraught with mobile action, it naturally follows that a menta 
stimulus is disseminated about that spot. 

I have two villages in mind. One is built about the winding flow 
of a turgid, neglected stream. The faces that come and go across 
the bridge of the main street are loose-featured, sluggish; the eyes 
dull as the unclean pools in the stolid river of that town. 

Within sound of this happy mountain stream I meet the spark- 
ling eye, the elastic step, faces keen, alive—and I turn to the bub- 
bling, dashing water. There runs the sufficient reason. Who could 
be long downcast within tingling sound of that voice? or walk heav- 
ily with the plumy currents leaping like a squirrel out of sight? or 
draw stifled breath where the air is so charged with deep, gleeful 
activity ? 

Clear Creek is a live thing, guarded well; and, like all wholesome 
expression, when fairly treated hastens to respond, giving to all who 
will listen the cheery word, the quick laugh, the soothing murmur, 
the ringing, stirring call. All this and much more the mountain 


stream is lavish in outpouring. 
x * * 


The working of a benign force exists most magically as we have 
intuition to understand what we are gaining. The freely given 
strength of Nature is unavailing, if we slur over the training which 
will enable us to fully grasp it. Not the least vital portion of pure 
drinking-water lies in the ability to perceive the aesthetic beauty, as 
well as the practical utility, of the flowing stream of supply. When 
in your home you draw a glass of spring-water, and with the lifted 
cup drink the recall of a day in the Open, you are not quaffing pure 
water alone. All the intrinsic beauty chaliced in the hills goes to 
your upbuilding—enters every cell—is immutably absorbed into 
your being. You remember how far up the mountains the first 
thin sliver of moisture wavers over a flat shelf of granite, cabling 
itself with a hundred withey rivulets; how suddenly, swiftly, the 
pretty chiseller is embodied—leaping, pounding, beating, hammering, 
churring down the gorge. A potent cup this—for you drink the 
sunlight—the song of birds—the volatile sparkle, the electric counter- 
play of the currents—the strength of the granite they flow over. 
And those who quench their thirst and yet do not know or care how 
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a mountain stream starts and flourishes, are drinking superficially, 


cheating themselves of half their rightful joy. 
* * * 


So with all nutritive amalgamation. Not so much the thing itself, 
but the power you fuse into your receptivity, gives the real value. 
I do not doubt that a “heavy” loaf of bread may be blessed to one 
knowing how to leaven it with an ebullient appetite—who cannot 
forget the long-waved, creeping shadows that blow over a wheat- 
fieid ; and poor wine may be mellowed by the tinctured remembrance 
of a vineyard, the silvered bloom dusting the clustered fruit. 

So also is taken the food of thought. The assimilative avenues 
of brain impressions are opened and trebled in one—atrophied in 
another. What one grows upon, another casts aside. 

A leaf twirling in the wind may be grist or chaff to you, just as 
you will. The treasures you gather in the rocky glen up Clear 
Creek, to some are rubbish—no more! Bits of soft grey-green 
lichens, ochre and burned brown—insect galls—caddice nests and 
houses—dark green liverworts—fungus-flanged twigs! But when 
you blend into your findings an eager interest in their stories, when 
you enter into the toil, the desire, that brought them forth, these 
stray particles of expression are no longer worthless litter, but beau- 
tiful, unfolding animation—not so far apart from your own life. 

Under the hazel and lilac bushes edging the river, you find the 
silken cocoons of the ceanothus silk-moth. The pleasurable excite- 
ment of many hours will hinge upon the opening lid of the brown 
mummy-case inside. 

Turn over the drift of maple leaves on a small uplifted meadowy 
ledge. Land snails curled up in their spiralled shells—cast-off skin 
of a snake, and a dragon-fly—gall-bitten twigs—soon your basket 
is filled. What have you? Hard little unmeaning objects? Dirt 
and leaves? Oh, no—nothing of the sort! Study them awhile 
and you will see. 

* * * 

Without persuasion everyone loves a flower—but with a differ- 
ence. Brilliant blooms which show well in a house, or in a woman’s 
hair, are not the most exquisitely thrilling in woodland haunts. 
Take the delicate s;7ays of saxifrage away from the wet mossy 
bank about the stream, where they grow—floating high above their 
rosetted leaves, airily stirring in the singing breath of the river—and- 
you despoil them of half their beaeuty. You may not gather them. 
Soon or late they teach you to leave them there. 

Tiny white and yellow violets, studding the moist brown earth 
with dainty sheen—where can you place these in such jaunty and 
delicious setting as where they have placed themselves—accentuat- 
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ing the shadows of the ravine with frail, nodding, petalled points, 
flecking beacon-points of light? 

Can you make another sunny bed to hold the pink oxalis as it 
should be held, each fragile star distinct, free to spread wide to 
the sun without chafing a sister bloom, or to droop aside with closed 
petals at night? 

The long sprays of rosy wild currant and honeysuckle, supported 
gracefully by the tangled chaparral, droop with top-heavy awk- 
wardness when gathered; and who that has seen with delight the 
far, smoke-blue, misty masses of ceanothus heaped in the hollows of 
the hills, would desire them nearer, or anywhere but as they appear 
in the distance, smouldering through wide vistas of slope-opened 
light? Thus, sometimes, to love a flower wholly is to let it live its 


allotted span on the hill or in the gorge of the river. 
* * * 


When April is young, the stream is in full, clear, glorious bloom, 
leaping down in swelling, bourgeoning scollops of movement, coil- 
ing, curling upon itself in incredibly rapid, yet distinctly embossed, 
convolutions. The heart beats fast in watching. Surely these 
foam-centered flowers must be broken, scattered, with the whirring 
downpour ; that deep, pearly vortex lose its peculiar, sinuous, stormy 
circling before long. But the swift discharge falls ever in the same 
outwhorled perfection, unblurred, never erased or overtaken. The 
chiseller has carved its rocky way deep; side-cut doubling channels 
and orificial tunnels; hollowed wide basins; made spacious rooms 
for the outbreaking of its fluid fancy. Here is a conformer of 
hills, a hewer of stone, a carrier of water, a singer of marvelous 
songs, a past-master in the art of wreathing braided, twisted, feath- 
ery, flowing garlands. A full life! 


* * * 

I talked beside and about the stream the other day with an emi- 
nent geologist, and he told me I would feel I had failed in my 
work if “I had ever lost the power to look at a mountain stream 
at times with the wondering of a child.” 

The little ones know Clear Creek best. I watch them chafing 
under the restraint of their parents; looking at the brook with long- 
ing eyes; yearning to walk straightway into it, neat boots, smart 
ribbons and all; smiling at it with canny understanding; wanting 
to clutch the slippery riffles with their young, open-fingered grasp, 
which holds so much less (and so much more) than older hands— 
and in their eyes that far-away, unfathomable vision which is theirs. 

You think your sturdy boy or your full-blooded girl whips the 
stream for trout. They will not tell you otherwise—but in truth 
it is the spirit of the stream they long for and are catching. Happy 
the man or woman who can continue to encounter a stream in this 
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untroubled, unpuzzled giving of self, this deep drinking of the es- 
sential part of the river. 

Once, in a screened spot up-stream, I came upon about as pure 
and lovely a sight as the world has to give—a happy natural mother 
bathing with her child in a deep pool. Leafy shadows prinked on 
the woman’s gleaming shoulders, limpid reflections under the baby’s 
lifted chin, their laughter ringing as delicately jubilant as the strain 
of the ousel skims the dancing ripples. The mother myst have learned 
the way to other rejuvenating sources, or she could not have en- 
tered the stream so modestly daring, so joyously unalarmed. And 
look! In the laving alchemy of the running water her face is 


changed—made as guileless, as young, as wise, as the child’s. 
x* * * 


To appreciate the clean glee, the sheer insistent grace, with which 
Clear Creek runs down to the russet San Lorenzo, you must have 
traced many tributaries into river or sea. Streams have so many 
ways of setting about their appointed journey. Their mergings are 
all characteristic, their manner of entering the bigger stream very 
individual. 

Some of them shrink by comparison, appearing startled—half 
afraid. Some join forces with such storm of fall, such dash of 
whirlpool, that the larger water is made to look a quieter, humbler, 
milder flow. Some of them halt at the confluence, as if they harked 
back to their cafion or meadow way with regret. Some disappear 
into boggy ground at the outlet. Some make the meeting-place their 
sole hurried end, all their motive-force spent in just getting there. 
Some are happy in their exits; some soiled and saddened. A few go 
buoyantly down to river or sea, as Nature meant they should—clear, 
vital, pure, inspiring, singing over their decreed labor in the omnipo- 
tent mechanism of hill and vale. 

One cannot fail to pity and deplore the career of some streams 
starting in these highlands. Beginning so gladly at the source— 
rain-drops and fog-drip, pellucid issue from a granite ledge, fresh, 
earthy filtering through rush and brake, balsamic draining of pine 
and redwood bough, weaving the wide-spread labyrinthine ooze into 
a pure shimmering strand. Slipping, shining, down the mountain, 
giving a song-bird a lesson in liquid trilling, slaking the delicate 
thirst of a cloud of blue butterflies, guarding a rare orchid, dancing 
over the terraced watershed in highest spirits, nearing clustered 
homes with sunny laughter, unaware how it shall be tried. Passing 
the haunts of humanity more slowly, gathering refuse—not so joyous 
now, yet still hopeful—trying to clarify its water. Still carrying 
and pianting clustering trailing vines—that are fast killed out—fling- 
ing a bundle of willow twigs to lodge and replace the clumps that 
have been trampled down, tossing floating seeds on a damp spot, 
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making its uttermost effort to disguise the ugliness of fouled banks. 
Giving it up at last, wearied with the unequal struggle, heavy with 
the weight of debris that has been forced upon it. Flowing sullenly 
through the town, outraged over and over. Hiding itself, broken 


in spirit, in the absolution of the sea. 
* * * 


When you come to know a stream intimately, you perceive that 
there is much latent significance under its conspicuous action. 
Though the brook may take its last plunge into the river with a 
roar and a whirl, yet the trenchant labor and love may be far up 
stream and not at this fierce point of emergence. Again, under 
cover of a deep quiescent pool, the water may slip into the arms 
of the river, and the real climax center there. 

Clear Creek comes down with a curving sally, a foamy dash, a 
long, strumming, singing cascade. And then, if you have studied 
the subjective traits of the forceful little river, you smile. For, de- 
spite all its mettlesome show of departure, it has not leaped the 
frothy brink, but is back in a warm brown basin, turning a boulder 
round and round, heaping a drift of sand about the exposed water, 
tapping the roots of an elder, whirling an escaping shoal of pebbles 
into a safer nook, tugging at a branch that has fallen crosswise 
till it swings to the trend of the gliding currents that carry it down. 

Somewhere, some time, the stream has been told to keep its rapid 
tide free of all save gleaming pebbles; grey, jagged stones; smooth, 
brown, rounded rocks; rolling, water-pitted boulders—and it obeys 
that plan, working joyously up and down its course, never leaving, 
never going down to the sea. You will find it all there in the 
steep, sunny cafion between the rift of the hills. 

Hark! It is laughing to the bigger river—‘‘Here, my brother! 
Take this stump. I have no use for it. Over it goes. Some more 
stuff coming down the turn!” And the San Lorenzo takes it all 
in good part; for it also knows how to obey. The old log, the 
matted tangle of boughs and leaves, are used by the brown river in 


many beautiful ways of its own. 
* * + 


Ascend the wet boulder-way on a keen winter morning with a 
close comrade—one who understands your silence as well as your 
speech—who frankly forgets you at times to listen and look at the 
things you both love. The loose-woven shir of overmeshing alder 
mistily etched above the stream, the crisp hiss of fallen leaves edged 
in stiff circles of frost, the crunch of brown ground uplifted rank 
and file with crowded icicle-spines. The good cold clasps you in 
hale fellowship; you step to its quickening formula. The water is 
singing a secret rune. Listen! . Its own song, full of plashy under- 
tones, air-flung, cascaded overtones, deep-pooled, watery thunder, 
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back-riffled whisperings—and a farther reach toned to that vast 
mysterious coursing of the whole earth’s fluids. 

Now it is the stream running joyously—now it is Life flowing the 
swift way—your life—the life of all. You touch finger to wrist—a 
singing brook leaps under your pulse. 

You have paced for a spell with running water, listened to the 
portent of the unknown gods, reining the flow of the world’s rivers. 
There can be no meagreness in memories such as these, when two 
have walked with a mountain stream and reached longingly toward 


the source of living fountains. 
* * * 


It is a wonderful moment to be awake between two and three at 
the turn of the morning and hear the voice of the stream drop to 
a minor soliloquy, as if it had readjusted some refractory eddy, set- 
tled into dreamier flowing, perhaps to ponder over affairs other than 
its own—a moment when the heart of humanity and the heart of 
kindest Nature are drawn nearer together. A mystic hour—ali 
currents at their lowest ebb—all strings slackened and some tender 
power running them over, keying them to better harmony. Now 
the flickering pulse is easiest drawn aside to a stronger call, and 
the full vital heart-beat takes a deeper breath on life. Evil deeds 
are hardly exercised in these still, small moments. That word of 
good once breathed, never unsaid, broods closely over all. 

Awake and aware in the dark weird dawning, you feel the shivery 
oppression of untense nerves; but you feel also the unveiling, the 
sweeping aside, of sophistic complexities and passing laws. 

The birds—the hills—the wind—still! The village hushed as 
though it were not. The black silence run through with a silver 
murmur—your pulse with the dark, the stars, the brook, keeping 
time—keeping time. The importunate day-may carry you out of 
tune again, but just now, a little while in the dawning, you are very 


near to the essence, the spirit, the Real. 
* * * 

No child is more dependent upon the ample breast of its mother 
than are we all dependent upon this crystal-clear, life-giving fluid, 
brimming from the big brown breast of the hills. I would say to 
the weary-hearted, the poorly-nourished in the joy of living: Come 
and drink of this pure overflow. Find this mountain stream, or, if 
you can, another of its same active, sunny ilk. Its curveting depths 
will be at once a lure, a delight, a lesson, a fillip to waning spirits, a 
profound brain-clearing draught. You would best seek it single- 
hearted, undefiled in purpose, obeying as the stream obeys, claiming 
no enemies, finding your level with earnest joy, lovingly wending 
your way. And, if you have not yet learned this serene, exuberant 
coursing, be ready to turn the flow of your blood as the mountain 
stream will teach. 

Brookdale, Santa Cruz County. 
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CHIAROSCURO 


(A Study in Black and White.) 
By ROBERT EVANS HUTTON 

A! WHITE flood of moonlight— 

HM A slumbering city— 
The deep throbbing tones of a Spanish guitar— 
The faint-wafted words 
Of a Cuban love-ditty, 
Like the rippling of water-falls heard from afar: 


Mi Chiquita! Quanto te quiero! 
Dame wun ‘beso, mi corazon. 
Muchachita! Mi Niita! 


Yo te quiero, mi corazon! 


O black are the eyes 
Through the lattice-work peeping, 
And white gleam the teeth through lips parted in love, 
While below, in the moonlight, 
His love-vigil keeping, 
José softly sings to his sweetheart above: 


Mi Chiquita! Quanto te quiero! 
Dame un beso, mi corazon. 
Muchachita! Mi Niiita! 

Yo te quiero, mi corazon! 


O black is the brow 
Of Juan, the rejected, 
And white gleams the steel of his swiftly-drawn blade; 
Like a shadow advancing, 
Swift, all unsuspected— 
Mi Chiquita! Quanto te quiero— 
The song is unfinished. Juan’s debt is paid! 


A white flood of moonlight— 
A slumbering city— 
A poor lifeless heap and a broken guitar— 
The heart-tearing sobs 
Of a maiden. God pity! 
Enwrapped in the shadows, a figure afar. 
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THE DESERT GHOSTS. 
By MINNIE S. SNELL 


hours’ sleep had in no wise dulled my recollection, and I 
knew just how they had looked in the wonderful desert 
moonlight, as they came across the white sand. 

I had watched their approach until they almost reached 
the steps of the little porch upon which I sat, and then a strange 
thing happened. I could smell—yes, unmistakably I could smell— 
the fragrance of honeysuckle. It seemed to be all about me; the air 
was heavy with it. Could it be that the forlorn ugly little building, 
part dwelling and part store, boasted a honeysuckle vine that I had 
overlooked in my survey that afternoon? I glanced hastily to the 
right and to the left ; not so much as a leaf could I discover. Making 
a mental note of this strange phenomenon for inquiry later, I rose te 
greet my callers. To my utter bewilderment, they were nowhere to 
be seen. 

I stared at the rickety steps—the bottom one was broken—at the 
blank sand stretching emptily into the silence all about me. There 
was not a spot where they could have hidden themselves in that 
length of time, and yet they were gone. Where could they be? 

In my excitement I forgot for the moment my invalid condition, 
and, jumping up, I ran down the steps and around the building. 
They were not in sight. Wearily climbing the steps again, I sank 
rather breathlessly into my chair. Surely I had seen them come 
across the sand; and, surely, in my moment of inattention, they had 
not had time to disappear so competely. I hesitated before going in 
to put the problem before Mr. and Mrs. Kelly. Could the moonlight 
have so deceived me? Or could it be—after all, could it be that I 
had been asleep, and was it all only a strangely vivid dream? 
Surely my mind was not affected! I jumped up and almost ran into 
the kitchen. 

Mrs. Kelly was neither young nor comely; but as she turned a 
pair of snapping black eyes in my direction, and, with her toil-worn 
hand, wet as it was from the dish-water, pushed back a lock of 
straggling and unkempt hair, I realized that in her youth she had 
possessed more than a fair share of beauty. She had fought a long 
fight with the desert, and the desert had won. After years of 
buffeting with sun and wind, she had grown and warped and dun- 
colored like her poor littie house. 

Sam Kelly was as weather-beaten as his wife. Rheumatism had 
bent and twisted him both as to mind and temper, until it was hard to 
realize that he could ever have been attractive. 

They stopped their work to listen to my story; but it was plain 
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from their faces that they considered me more than slightly demented. 
Respect for my good board-money, however, restricted any free 
expression of their sentiments, and they told me, with what polite- 
ness they could summon, that Mrs. Kelly and myself were the only 
women for miles around. Men frequently stopped on their way to 
and from the mines; in fact it was due to the trade of the miners 
and to its position half way between the mines and the railway, that 
the little store owed its existence, but of women there were none. 

Mrs. Kelly remarked, with suspicious kindliness, that she would 
not reccommend sitting out in the night-air for a person just recover- 
ing from a long illness, and further hinted that my bed was ready. 
In truth, I think the poor woman found my society embarrassing. 

As I lay on my bed and watched the eariy morning light shine 
through the small panes of my window, I mentally grappled with 
the puzzling thing again. I raised myself on my elbow and peered 
out. They had come from over toward the west. Not that it made 
much difference, for it was the same, west or east—or, for the 
matter of that, north or south; just sand and rocks and more sand 
and rocks, and then sand and rocks again until you reached the 
ragged line of foothills against the horizon. 

The afternon found me in my chair on the porch, still turning over 
and over my strange experience of the evening before. The white 
sand shimmered under the relentless sun, and an occasional gust of 
furnace-heated air made whirlwinds which raced dizzily along until 
lost in the white haze over the irregular sky-line. It was not an 
ideal location for a dwelling, but then the choice of building lots in 
the desert does not offer the variety of some more favored locations. 

For myself it was well enough, possessing as it did the charm 
of novelty—and already I felt confident that the air, heated by 
centuries of tropical sunshine, was beginning its healing effects upon 
my lungs—but I shuddered as I thought of the woman in the house. 
She was probably doomed to spend the rest of her life, as she had 
spent the best part of it, in this blank and dreary spot. 

My mind, however, refused to dwell for long upon any subject 
other than the strange happening of yester-eve. Upon one point I 
was determined—I would be on the porch this evening as soon as it 
was dark, and if they should come again I would not take my eyes 
from them though the air be heavy with frankincense and myrrh. 

Directly after supper I pulled my little rocking-chair out onto the 
porch and sat drinking in great draughts of the dry, bracing air, and 
gazing at the usually distant stars which here in the desert had 
suddenly grown near and friendly. I had not long to wait. They 
came as before, moving up the path with no haste and seemingly no 
purpose. I could see them even more distinctly than I had on the 
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previous evening, and I caught my breath with a new wonder. 
Where, where had I seen them both before? Even the girl’s move- 
ment, as she brushed a curling lock of hair away from her eyes, 
struck me as strangely familiar. And the man, looking down at her 
with such evident adoration? I goaded my memory in a desperate 
effort, but to no effect. 

They were coming slowly toward me, his arm about her as before, 
and they made a picture good to look upon, with their strong young 
bodies and love-wrapt faces. They apparently paid no attention to 
me, and I noticed that as they drew near the air was again heavy 
with perfume. 

They stopped at the edge of the porch within two feet of me and 

I gazed at them, fascinated. They were so close I could have 
touched the sleeve of the girl’s dress—a pink and white polka-dot of 
calico or some other cheap print. They spoke not a word, but the 
man reached up, and, breaking off a feathery spray of yellowish- 
white blossoms, fastened it in his sweetheart’s hair. I could smell 
the pungent odor of the broken stem—and I had supposed there was 
not a green leaf within sight of the house. Supposed? Even now I 
could see that the rough posts which held up the roof were as 
innocent of vine or flower as they were of paint. I lifted my eyes 
to the ceiling to make sure, doubly sure—and they were gone! 
. I think I must have fainted then—I was not strong—but I could 
not have been unconscious long, and the first sound I heard when 
I opened my eyes was that of Mr. and Mrs. Kelly bickering in the 
kitchen. Poor things! It was the way they spent their evenings 
and seemed to be their only amusement, though I believed they were 
really fond of one another. 

I dragged myself into my room and dropped upon my bed. The 
next day I was delirious with fever and Mrs. Kelly was my devoted 
nurse. I think if it had not been for this relapse of mine I should 
never have reached the heart of this strange, silent woman; but, as 
she added the task of caring for me to her already over-burdened 
strength, she melted somewhat—grew almost to love me, I believe 
It was when I was convalescing that, with quite surprising loquacity 
for her, she told me something of her life. 

It was a simple enough story. While she was yet a young girl, 
her father had come here and “homesteaded” this bit of the desert, 
because he had supposed the railroad would run through—in fact, 
he had thought that right here was to be a stopping-place and he 
planned to run an eating-house. ‘Ihnen the survey was changed, for 
some reason locked in the giant minds of those in control, and the 
railroad went ten miles west. Incidentally, the old man’s heart 
broke. He had made the effort of his life and had failed—he had no 


ambition to try again. Here he stayed until he died, several years 
later. 
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It. was during those few years that the girl had her one short 
romance. “Sam” was wont to stop on his way down from the mines 
to buy tobacco from her father, and the youth and maid fell in love 
with each other with the unthinking abandon of a pair of healthy 
young animals. 

“Many a time,” she said, a faint blush coming over her sallow 
cheek, “Sam used to come from the mines—they’re fifteen miles east 
of here—just to spend an hour with me of an evenin’. He had to be 
back early in the mornin’ and it meant bein’ in the saddle most of the 
night. Sam was handsome then—you wouldn’t think it now,” she 
added, a little defiantly, “but he was! Of course that was before 
the rhetimatism crippled him—and he didn’t drink none then. 

“We used to walk out toward the hills and plan what we’d do 
when we was married. When we'd get back to the house”—— she 
broke off with a short laugh. “Now, you wouldn’t believe we could 
raise flowers here, would you? Well, we can—pervidin’ we water 
em! Why, I had that porch jest covered with honeysuckle. It is 
on the south, you know, where it is protected a little from the wind. 
Pa used to begrudge me the water, fer the ground takes it up jest 
like a sponge, an’ we had to pack it, same as we do now;; but I cared 
a lot how things looked them days and I would have my honeysuckle 
vine. As I started to say, when we’d get home Sam he’d fasten 
honeysuckle flowers in my hair.” Her eyes grew dreamy as she 
rambled on. “I had a pink and white polka-dot dress, I mind. It 
was awful pretty—I was married in it, too. I didn’t have many 
dresses, even-them days. 

“Yes, when Pa died, we settled down here. We thought we’d 
stay till something better turned up and somehow we jest kept 
staying. Then Sam got to drinking and seemed to lose all his 
ambition, so we live here yet—and will to the end of the chapter, I 
suppose.” She sighed as she concluded, and pushed a straggling 
lock of hair away from her eyes. 

I had been so interested in the story that I had forgotten my 
ghosts for the moment, but the familiar gesture suddenly closed 
some open circuit on the delicate lines of memory—and I knew. 


Los Angeles. 





PIONEER 
By ARTHUR B. BENNET. 


N° GRAVEN image was there to his eyes, 
Nor set he up fantastic thing of stone; 
He looked unto the hills beneath the skies, 
And learned thereby to serve one God alone; 


No Levite there to chant unto his ear, 
Nor any priest to tell him what to do; 
Yet lo, he some way learned the God to fear; 
And lo, he some way learned His law to do. 
Ah, ye who lean on men to teach you how, 
Oh, ye who never knew the life apart, 
Would you bear an equal burden for the prize that he bears now— 
To beat the perfect rhythm with a human beating heart ? 
Berkeley, Cal. 























The Amazon—being 150 feet deep, 3300 miles long, and 150 
miles across its mouth—makes much less noise than a spring 
shower on a tin roof. It is the main artery of a quarter of a world. 
The navies and the commerce of civilization could travel upon it 
farther than on any two other river-systems put together. Natur- 
ally, therefore, you never read about it at the breakfast table. It 
seems to have become the chosen function of the daily press—which 
in its more exalted moments informs us how soon and how inevitably 
it must supplant books, churches, orators and schools—to feed us 
in about equal proportion with the Things that Ain’t So and the 
Things that might Better Not be So. Within a fortnight of last 
month two of the foremost men in America died. Both of them 
together got less space from the Associated Press than was given 
to the casual (and probably provdential) bumping of an otherwise 
unnoted cousin of Thaw by an automobile—or by an express wagon, 
I forget which. A man who edited several of the most vital publi- 
cations in America, and wrote some of the poems and some of the 
stories that are part of the mental furniture of every American 
that really lives—the closing review of his life and of his utility 
to the race was less notable than the amours of an Eastern servant 
girl, to the kind of mind that now controls the greatest enginery of 


publicity in the world. 
* * * 


I have not seen even a mention by the Associated Press of the 
passing of a man who undoubtedly would be ranked by any inter- 
national consensus of scholars as among the ten foremost personal 
influences upon the life and thought and literary standards of this 
country for the last thirty years. But no one has been left uninformed 
as to the latest “news” concerning the base degenerate whose con- 
sorting with one of the most discouraging female types known to 


history had murder for its only child. 
* *” * 


Since about the close of the Civil War this country has had the 
honor of possessing the ablest literary and political review in the 
world. The following of that paper was always numerically small ; 
but of that minority which in the long run always rules. Character 
was given this weekly by two men of absolutely unlike traits, but 
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both leaders. The material color of “The Nation” was largely 
imparted by Godkin, without doubt the ablest political writer this 
country has ever known. The critical and literary standard was 
set by Wendell Phillips Garrison—son of that man who, more than 
any other two men, served to bring about that colossal readjustment 
of human rights of which the Civil War (which engaged two million 
men) was merely an episode. 

While most of our self-styled educators never knew, nor “dis- 
covered,” nor heard of this quiet, courtly gentleman of the old 
school—he did more to formulate right thought for his generation 
than any other man has done, with perhaps one exception. And 
that exception only makes the case more striking; for Garrison hid 
behind his thought. It was the principle and not the man that came 
before the public. His name was rarely seen. 

From any point of view, it is the last of the old-time editors who 
has gone from us, without a word from the reporters who to-day 
run the newspaper business. For forty years Mr. Garrison “made up” 
his paper. He really edited it—as no other editor in America edits 
a paper to-day, of even 10,000 circulation. No other editor in 
America ever had the wide personal love and correspondence of so 
many scholars, critics, statesmen. Probably no other editor any- 
where ever gave so liberally to his correspondents of his own splen- 
did and inspiring personality. The letters written out in his beau- 
tiful, microscopic script, which are treasured still by thousands of 
contributors, would doubtless exceed in volume the personal letters 
ever written by any other editor; while in qualities more important 
than bulk, they stand easily first. 

Mr. Garrison was unique as an editor. No other publication 
in America pretends to such expert and fearless criticism; no pub- 
lication in the world rivaled The Nation in the combined expertness, 
fearlessness and literary quality of its criticism. It was also per- 
haps the best lesson in English as She should be Spoke that was ever 
printed periodically. Fewer people read these adjudications, by 
the foremost scholars of the English-speaking world of books and 
measures of weight than read about the Pittsburg pimp; but while 
numbers are good for nickels, brains still count. The American 
people are not exactly as foolish as they look to the $15-a-week 


boys who honestly believe that they are “educating the public.” 
* * * 


Not only from the side of history and criticism, of literature and 
statesmanship, is the passing of Mr. Garrison a national misfortune. 
He was, above any other man I have ever known, a perfect type 
of the larger and finer and more attractive life it was possible to 
lead. before we got “Too Busy.” I think no person ever met him 
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without being impressed by the serenity, the fullness, the beauty, 
of his life. 

To those who had the privilege to know this retiring, self-effacing 
leader, the loss is more than words can indicate. The example, 
the guidance, the criticism—merciless to self and strict to the eternal 
standard, but wonderfully gentle and tactful in its obligation to 
others—there has probably never been another case in which one 
man wielded so wide and so searching an influence for good, and 
was so beloved and venerated by those that found him out, and at 
the same time was so little heard of by the multitude of whom 
everyone every day is, and will be, his debtor. 

When last summer, after he had been forty-one years at the head 
of The Nation, his failing health forced Mr. Garrison for the first 
time to think of self, more than two hundred of the foremost thinkers 
of this and other countries joined in a testimonial to him such as per- 
haps no other living man has had. It was hoped that with this with- 
drawal from the tread-mill he might recover from the penalty of 
tread-mills; it was a shock to learn that already for years he had 
been quietly fighting a hopeless fight. His untimely death, Feb- 
ruary 27th, will be mourned by as many people as know What’s 


really What in American life. 
* * * 


Perhaps no one trifle of the trifles that make up life is more 
significant of the change that has suddenly come upon us than this 
matter of our letters. To think of a modern editor writing out all 
his long correspondence in his proper fist! It is as much as most 
of us that are busy care to do to sign our name a thousand times 
a month to the machine-made apologies for letters with which we 
nowadays have to be content—or think we have. Yet perhaps no 
one of any feeling at all but laments this surrender of one of the 
finest privileges and one of the fundamental courtesies. A type- 
written letter is not really a letter; it is neither so responsible, nor 
so intimate, nor so courteous, as a letter ought to be. But there 
are so many letters to write now that it is practically impossible to 
refuse to take the impolite short-cut—and even love letters begin 
to be done by way of the keyboard. 

Even for those who have yielded to temptation—and many of 
us only after brave resistance, and only because it had become a 
question of acknowledging our obligations at all in correspondence 
or waiving good manners as to the method of correspondence—there 
must be envy for a man strong enough to preserve that noble leisure 
which belonged to life twenty years ago, and which “had time” to 
do decently and in order the things proper to be done. And be- 
sides this unmalicious envy, there may also come a haunting ques- 
tion whether the fewer letters that are letters do not in the end 
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count as much as the multitudes of make-believe letters. And some 
wonder, also, whether the next logical step will not be a phonograph 
substitute for our conversation—a friend calls and we send down a 
cylinder to be put on the machine to say “Good evening; so glad 
to see you! And how is the family. . . . Dee-lighted. Come 


again”—and so on. 
. * * * 


Civilization is a progressive disease. Its most obvious symptom 
is that it gets us on the run. With all its inventions, it has found 
no device to put more hours into the day, nor more years to our 
span. In the allotted time it has found ten times as many things 
for us to do—most of them, indeed, needless to be done, but “ex- 
pected of us.” The natural result is a hurry. We do not really 
know why we run, nor what we are running to; but everyone else 
is on the double-quick, and we fall into step. The man beside us 
drops out with nervous prostration (an invention almost as new as 
wireless telegraphy, and quite as needless). But we learn nothing 


from his fall, nor stop to nurse him; we close ranks and chase ahead. 
.. 3 


Now, as a matter of fact, there is no need to hurry. There is 
no more to be done now than there was fifty years ago, when our 
grandfathers never dreamed they hadn’t time to write their own love 
letters. The only thing we have to do now, as then, is to live. This 
consists in having enough to eat, enough to wear, enough to do, 
enough to love. We can wear but one garb at at a time, eat only 
so much, do only so much, love only so much. Our great trouble 
is in the needless multiplication of sub-heads. The great majority 
of our energy is expended on flea-bite things which have no blood 
relation with our necessities. We waste ninety per cent. of our time 
and forces on activities without which we would be just as happy, 
just as healthy, just as long lived. Above all, it is our gait that 
kills us. It is not the distance we go (for that is still the same short 
span irrevocably marked out for us), but the pace at which we go 
it. We are stampeded—“buffaloed,” as they used to say on the 
Plains of the blind panic of a herd. It is not overwork that kills. 
Probably no one ever did too much work. It is worry in the work 
that is deadly. It is the sand in the journals, the “hot boxes,” the 
friction, that spoil untimely so many splendid energies. 

We have all the time there is. There’s time enough to live. 
Let’s take it. 

“Don’t hurry, don’t worry, and never stop growing.” 

o 


Really, there is no valid excuse for getting tired out in this world. 
If your work is “too much for you,” you either have the wrong 
job, or (what is far more likely) are going at it wrong-side-up. The 
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chances are that you are carrying your horse, instead of having it 
carry you. 

Now, work was made for man, and not man for his work. It 
was meant for his hobby, and not to be his rider. Just as he takes 
it, so it shall serve him. He can use it man-fashion, and make it 
bridle-wise, and sit loose in the saddle, and never twitch its mouth; 
and turn it out to grass and water at night, while he sleeps fresh 
with the stars. Or he can make of it a broken-winded, sore-backed 
cayuse that falls under him, and jumps at every flutter of paper; 
and that presently he has to bring the saddle on his own back, sweat- 
ing and cursing up the last hill of the Long Trail—with the mis- 
applied beast tagging at his heels, to tromp on him in nightmares. 

It makes very much less difference what kind of a horse you pick 
at the outset, than how you treat it after you have bought it, or 
broken it from the herd—whether it is to be something to carry and 
companion you all the length of the way, or merely a nuisance and 
a burden. 

The commonest trouble with work nowadays—the chief reason 
why people get “overworked”—is because we allow it to turn the 
saddle on us. If our work, instead of being a privilege, a pride, 
an exploration, a growth, a mastery—if it is merely something to 
“get done and sell” (whether in material form over the counter, or 
on paper at the auditor’s office the first of the month), then it be- 
comes drudgery. The commercial spirit has harmed art and litera- 
ture enough, God knows; but the worst harm it has done in this 
over-civilized day is to take the life out of our work. 

But it doesn’t have to. We need not sell ourselves unless we will. 
There is a very simple antidote against nearly all the diseases of our 
day. No one who will take time and clear eyes to look at his 
work, up and down and across and through, to see how much 
there is in it for ingenuity, and faithfulness, and mastery, for doing 
the old thing better than ever, and new things along with the 
old—that person will never really get tired. Furthermore, it is only 
such workmen who do not get swindled out of their wages at pay- 
day. He who turns off his work to sell and be done with, sells 
not only his product—he throws in his conscience and his joy to 
boot. Just for money. Money will pay his grocer and dentist and 
tailor—but not his life. The only real pay a man ever gets for his 
work is his own joy of it. For a consideration acceptable to trades- 
people, he transfers the use and legal title to someone else, econom- 
ically known as purchaser or employer. But he cannot sell, rent, 
give or transfer to them the chief value of the thing he has done. 
He can only keep it or throw it away. If he throws it away, he 
robs not only himself, but the party of the second part. If he keeps 
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it, he gives it also to the purchaser. Honest work pays—and no 
work is honest which isn’t as well-sewed as God gave us thread 


for, regardless of the selling price. 
* * * 


When you come to think it over, perhaps one of the best things 
about this old world is its badness. Whether it is “getting better’ 
or worse, after a few hundred millenniums during which it has prob- 
ably worked out about as God meant it to—this is a matter of 
opinion, and without competent statistics. In some things it is un- 
doubtedly getting worse, by losing much that was once beautiful 
and helpful—just as the individual must lose youth and its sim- 
plicities. In other things it is undoubtedly getting better, by finding 
ameliorations for its progressive senility. The consummate balance 
is beyond human power to strike. It is as tempting and as incon- 
clusive a mental wild-goose chase as the theories about the Ten 
Lost Tribes of Israel, on which books have been written for cen- 
turies, and to which even Ben Franklin was credulous. 

But whether we are on the whole getting better or getting worse, 
the real joy of life depends on the fact that we are still Bad Enough. 

The Big Trees of California, which were giants when Christ was 
born, have not done growing yet. The visitor looks up at their 
marvelous columns and calls them “perfect”—but they are mot per- 
fect; and there is not a cell in all their bark, nor in their newborn 
tipmost twigs, which does not know better. They still have to grow. 
As much is true of every other creature—and therefore necessarily 
of its environment. 

If any person, or circumstance, or activity, were perfect, life would 
lose not only its charm but its possibility. The people we carelessly 
mp of as “perfect” are the most impossible for steady company. 

he very spur and pulse of life is to make things better. Fortu- 
nately, our humanity is elastic enough so that we can go on remedy- 
ing our faults without danger to finish up the list and sit down to 
dawdle upon a completed job. The best we can do is to try not to 
make the same mistake twice; there will always be enough new ones 
to keep us busy. Instead of getting out of patience with the flaws 
and faults that develop in our plans, with the unexpected defects 
that work out in our reforms—it is just as well to accept and be 
grateful for these excuses for continued activity. 

Life is a school. We sometimes get tired of doing our sum at 
desk or blackboard ; but after all, the worst thing in school is to be 
sentenced to stand up in the corner and Do Nothing. This would 
be equally true if the dunce-cap were reckoned a reward instead 
of a punishment. 

Heaven will be plenty of time for the idleness of perfection; and 
those who are most willing to credit Providence with as much sense 
as we all have, cherish a hope that even in heaven there shall be a 
chance to grow. If not—if a lot of the dear, immortal souls we 
know here do not develop over yonder a better ear for music, for 
instance—it is easy to foresee the Finish of the Heavenly Choir. 

CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
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REDLANDS—THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 
By LYMAN M. KING. 

T IS difficult to write of California without giving way in some 
degree to the charm of the subject—to the enthusiasm that 
comes from breathing outdoor air three hundred and sixty- 
five days and nights in the year, and living in a bower of roses 
and semi-tropical fruits, with the placid Pacific on the one 
hand and the towering mountain tops, capped with perpetual 

snow on the other. But in this brief article, an effort will be made to tell 
of some of the beauties and advantages of life in one of the most beautiful 
spots in all this great Southwest, without exaggeration, although the task is 
doubly hard when a delightful community in the choicest orange-growing 
section of Southern California is the particular subject. 

Redlands has grown in a little over a dozen years into a modest city of 
ten thousand people—somewhat more in the height of the tourist season, 
somewhat less in the summer-vacation season. Perhaps some of the charm 
which our visitors seem to find here is because of this “newness” of things, 
as the antithesis of the Old Missions and other out-worn structures that 
mark some few of the older cities, even in this progressive Western country. 
It is impossible to find a house in Redlands that is old. Every building in 
the town is practically new, for the town has not been in existence long 
enough for its structures to become aged. In consequence there is an air 
of freshness about Redlands that some of our visitors have claimed to find 
absolutely refreshing, while at the same time the pleasant and artistic char- 
acter of the architecture employed in the great majority of houses relieves 
the community of any charge of garishness that might go along with the 
newness. Cosy bungalows, set in orange groves, with patches of green 
lawn in front, and flower-lined driveways and walks, form, perhaps, the 
prevailing picture architecturally, although at the same time there are some 
mansions here belonging to local and eastern millionaires (some of the latter 
spending only their winters here) that have cost great sums of money, and 
which are the equal of any of the homes in Southern California. But all 
are typical of the out-of-door life of this sunny Southland, where houses are 
made largely to afford shade, and where men and women find renewed health 
and vigor and a fresh pleasure in living in the open air both night and day. 
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So in extending her invitation to:come and be one of us for a time at 
least, if not permafiently: Redlands offers first her climate. It has become 
popular in somé sections to décry this continual advertising of climate. Why? 
It is our best asset It is the best thing we have to offer. Splendid schools, 
modern churches, magnificent drives, streets on which a quarter of a million 
of dollars are being expended to make them smooth—all these things we have, 
to be sure, but first and best of all comes our marvellously balmy air, full 
of ozone from the mountains, tempered with breezes from the sea—a climate 
that gives the maximum of comfort and pleasure to man, be he sick or well 

In days gone by, when it was the fashion for each city to take unto herself 
some appellation distinctive of her situation or people or some other charac- 
teristic, Redlands was known as the “Gem City.” And appropriately so, 
being set as the crown at the head of the great San Bernardino Valley, with 





A FOOTHILLS BROOK NEAR REDLANDS 


towering mountain peaks just above and surrounded her, like the prongs that 
hold secure the precious gem that sparkles on milady’s finger. The eleva- 
tion (1400 feet on an average) gives that happy medium of mountain air 
without the excessive rarity that comes with tco great an altitude. Those 
who wish a few hundred feet! more may secure it by going into the 
“Heights,” which are more and more getting to be the choice residence 
section. Within a couple of hours’ ride are the magnificent San Bernardino 
mountains, in whose valleys and on whose slopes are resorts at altitudes 
varying from 20co to €oco feet, so the question of altitude is one which the 
visitor may settle at his own convenience. In the summer-time these moun 
tain resorts draw many visitors, the streams of the mountains being noted 
for their gamey trout, the larger bodies of water for their ducks and other 
wild fowl, the wilds for the number of deer annually killed therein. Access 


into the mountains is by road or trail, but a company has just been 
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organized to build an electric road from Redlands into one of the most 





charming spots in the mountains, Oak Glen, where a resort will be established 
to be known as the “Mile High,” that being exactly the elevation at which 
the hotel will be placed. The glorious possibilities of life amid the snow 
in winter, with all the grandeur of the rugged scenery of these San Bernar- 
dino mountains, and of relief from the lower altitudes and greater heat of 
the summer in the vacation months, will then be attainable, and it will 
° take only an hour to find one transported from the valley to the mountains, 
from orange groves to icicles and snow-drifts, from a heat that sometimes 
hovers near the century mark, to a spot where open fires and blankets 
are welcomed. 
Redlands offers to her guests, whether transient or permanent, other things 
besides climate—good hotels, clubs for outdoor and indoor sports, fine 
drives, parks stocked with the rarest of flowers and shrubs, excellent streets, 




















A DRIVEWAY IN CANON CREST PARK, REDLANDS 


good schools, a modern theater, churches served by scholarly men, a large 
and up-to-date library, and a hospitable and cultured people. 

In hotels we have the Casa Loma, which ranks with the best in Southern 
California, and which is open the year round. In the Wissahickon Inn is 
found a family resort. The Olive is close to the business section, and the 
Vendome, Redlands and others serve those desiring accommodations in the 





down-town section. 

The Redlands Country Club is situated in the hills just southeast of town, 
maintains golf links, tennis-courts and other outside sports, and is the 
center of much social life. The University Club is a home for men, and has 
a handsome club house on the corner of Cajon and Fern, which cost $20,000. 
The Women’s Club of the city has also a fine club-house, the equal of any- 
thing of the kind in Southern California. Other private clubs meet regularly 
and each fills its own sphere 

The various churches all have good buildings, some of the edifices being 
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A RESIDENCE STREET IN REDLANDS 


both ornate and costly. There. are a number of fine pipe-organs in the 
churches, and the music is of a high order. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has a good building of its own. The schools are housed in seven 
good buildings, and 371 pupils attend high school in a structure costing $100,- 
coo, and provided with fine laboratories, a gymnasium, athletic field and all 
the best of apparatus that goes to develop both mind and body to the best 
advantage. 

Redlands is right at the front in the good-roads movement. A scheme of 
street improvements costing $200,000 is now being worked out, bonds having 
been voted by the people in one-half this sum, the other half to be paid by 
property-owners. Six miles of macadam paving has been put down under 
this scheme, and before it is finished, there will be twenty-five miles of fine, 
smooth, rounded thoroughfares, in addition to the asphalt paving already in. 
Redlands appreciates the value of good streets, and has purchased an 
immense road-roller, and other up-to-date machinery, with which these* 
miles of good road-bed will be kept constantly in order, and which will 
constantly add to them. The day of the chuck-hole in Redlands has gone 
by. A fine boulevard to Riverside is another project on which a beginning 
has been made, and it will be but a short time until this beautiful section 
will offer as many delights to the automobile driver as it does to the 
health- and climate-seeker. F 

But to the climate and other attractions of Redlands is added yet another 
thing—the grandest scenery in all this sweep of country. Many who have 
fallen under its spell say it equals anything in the world—that the Old World 
has nothing superior to it in beauty. Cafion Crest Park, or, as it is more 
commonly called, Smiley Heights, affords one of the finest viewpoints from 
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A REDLANDS HOME 


which the magnificent panorama of mountains and valleys may be seen. 
With ten thousand acres of orange groves stretching away in the fore- 
ground, a queenly little city at one’s feet, while to the south, east and north, 
San Jacinto, San Gorgonio, San Bernardino and San Antonio mountains rear 
their shaggy heads, small wonder is it that Presidents of the United States, 
men and women who have traveled the,round world over and who have 
looked upon many scenic beauties, have.exclaimed in wonder and delight. 
Edgemont Drive skirts the foothills above the city and affords the best 
opportunity for viewing the varying delights of valleys and mountain. 
Redlands does not, however, depend entirely upon climate and beauty and 
culture, but is the center of the great orange-growing industry of Southern 
California. She has shipped as many as 4000 cars of oranges in a single 
year, and the income from this source amounts to approximately two millions 
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of dollars. Redlands oranges are the smoothest and sweetest grown, and 
unfailingly command the highest price. A ten-acre grove affords a family 
of usual size a comfortable living, and the care thereof requires but a fraction 
of a man’s time. The occupation of orange-growing has proved to be one of 
the most fascinating that one can engage in, and it has attracted men from 
the highest professions, because of its healthfulness and of the good returns 
when intelligently followed. Fourteen packing houses are required to pack 
and ship the fruit, and these give employment to large numbers of people 
during the busy season. A marmalade factory here turns out some of the 
finest goods of this kind which it is possible to secure anywhere, and a 
factory tor the manufacture of a new orange-shipping package, will be 
established immediately. 

The cost of living in Redlands, where climate invites, where scenery en- 
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chants, where culture attracts, is no greater than in any other place which 
lacks in some of these things. Fruits are plentiful and cheap, the staples 
cost no more than elsewhere, and rents are not high. Property of all kinds 
invites investment. Prices are not overdone. The boom which has pushed 
up prices in so many places, has been ever absent from Redlands, and 
property of all kinds is on an investment basis. And the basis is a profitable 
one, too. Orange grove owners expect to realize anywhere from twelve 
to twenty-five per cent on their holdings. The water supply is plentiful and 
of exceptional quality, being melted snow from the near-by mountains. In 
short, as one delighted visitor expressed it, after a day among orange 
groves and roses, “this is nearer Paradise than I ever expected to get on 
earth.” 
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HUNTINGTON BEACH 
By C. R. STUART. 

[Se UNTINGTON BEACH is one of the most promising sea-side 
cities on the California coast-line. It is about thirty-two miles 
from the business center of Los Angeles on the broad-gauge 
Huntington Electric car line 

rhis enterprising little city occupies a commanding position 
on a high bluff overlooking the ocean. From many standpoints 





t 


Huntington Beach resembles Long Beach, particularly in the topography of 
the land and in its beach-front. 

Huntington Beach was founded about three years ago by the Huntington 
Beach Company—a corporation of well-known Los Angeles capitalists. The 
founders have anticipated the future of this young city as did the founders 
of Long Beach. With the marked advantages of location, the resourceful 
back-country and the excéllent facilities for trafisportation, it required only 
capital to quickly torm the nucleus of a substafttial city at this point. 

The plan of development was modern and*skillful, and has been well 
executed, Broad boulevards and avenues have been established, second to 
none in the state. Cement curbs and walks border every thoroughfare. 
Modern water- and electric-light -plants were among the first public utilities 
to be established. A school system of a high character is a feature. 

The beach and surf advantages have not been overlooked by the builders 
of this fortunately located city. A substantial pleasure-pier extends out into 
the océan for several hundred feet. It is an ideal salt-air promenade and a 
vantage point for deep-séae fMhing. The boating and fishing privileges are 
unexcélled. A modern pavilion has been erected at the entrance to the 
pleasure pier, in which musical concerts and dancing are features during 
the summer. 

Although practically a new community, Huntington Beach has gained 
prominence as a convention city. The Southern California Methodists have 
chosen Huntington Beach for their annual summer camp-meeting place. 
They have secured ten acres of land in the center of town, and a large 
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HUNTINGTON INN 





auditorium, possessing exceptional acoustic properties, has been erected. 
It has a seating capacity of 2,500. 

The G. A. R. Encampment is also an annual event at Hunington Beach. 

The country back of the city comprises one of the richest agricultural 
sections in the Golden State. The greatest celery district in the world is 
at the very door of Huntington Beach. Huntington Beach is nearer to the 
great citrus fruit belt than Los Angeles. There is every reason to believe 
that the city will eventually be one of the most important shipping points in 
Southern California. 

That capitalists are alive to the commercial possibilities of Huntington 
Beach-is evidenced by the factories that have been and are to be erected. 
A $40,coo cannery is completed. This establishment has a ten-hour capacity 
for 25,000 cans of each class of vegetables, and employs 150 men and 
women, when running at full capacity. 

An extensive peat fuel plant is also under construction. Other important 
industries are soon to follow. 
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GATHERING SUGAR BEETS NEAR HUNTINGTON BEACH 


Although Huntington Beach is in its formative period, the new resident 
does not have to “pioneer it.” Prospective home-buyers may step from ‘the 
electric car into a model little city with every metropolitan convenience—a 
city whose plan of development was outlined before a yard of earth was 
turned. 

Huntington Beach has unlimited capital behind it. The builders of this 
beautiful ocean-side city have been closely identified with the marvelous 
development of Southern California. 

The Huntington Beach Company has erected a modern hotel, which is 
called the Huntington Inn. Every comfort of home life has been incor- 
porated into this modern hostelry. A connoisseur has said “the Huntington 
Inn is to Huntington Beach what the famous Glenwood Tavern is to River- 
side.” 

Hundreds of “vacationists” have enjoyed tent life this season at Hunting- 
ton Beach Tent City. This “canvas city” bids fair to rival the famous tent 
cities of the Southern California coast. When you think of Huntington 
Jeach, do not think of it as a mere beautiful summer resort. Think of an 
energetic town, an hour’s ride from Los Angeles, that has commercial, 
agricultural and social advantages that make for the upbuilding of a great 
Coast city. 
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THE TENT City, HUNTINGTON BEACH. 
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